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ISRAEL 
A 


UNITED 
NATION 


Ever since the State of Israel 
was re-created, and the 
influx of Jews from 

Arabic lands assumed mass 
proportions, it was evident 
that the little country 

was in danger of splitting 

into TWO nations — the 
advanced and the backward, 
the occidental and the oriental. 
This would be the gravest 
calamity possible. 


From the very beginning, 
Histadrut has set its mind 
on the process of 

integrating all segments of 
the community by building up 
equal opportunity for all — 
adequate medical care, 
vocational training, cultural 
activities and social harmony. 
This program must be 
enlarged in order to speed the 
full integration of the 
newcomers into ONE nation. 


Histadrut's Social Welfare, 
Vocational Training and 
Cultural Agencies must be 
enlarged immediately! 


You can help by 
supporting the 
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Editorial Comment 
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Public Funds and 
Birth Control 


Tt suRVEY of population growth in under- 
developed areas recently made public by the 
United States Government makes abundantly 
clear how dangerous to the welfare of mankind 
is the population explosion now taking place in 
Asia, Africa and other parts of the world such 
4s Latin America. The report substantiates what 
has been suspected: the rapid increase is due not 
toa larger number of births but to a fewer num- 
ber of deaths. Modern drugs, increased sanitation 
and a higher standard of living have increased 
life expectancy in previously disease-ridden areas 
toa dramatic degree. But this fruit of progress 
bears its own seed of destruction, as the survey 
indicates: “If birth rates remain at high levels, 
economic expansion must eventually be achieved 
or death rates will be forced up again. In the 
long run a country can have low death rates 
with all they imply in the way of economic and 
social well-being only if a reasonable balance is 
maintained between population growth and 
available resources.” 


The prognosis is clear. Unless the economic 
and industrial development of a country keeps 
pace with its rise in population the harvest of 
partial progress will be even greater misery for 
untold millions than before. The pressure of a 
rapidly growing population on the whole social 
structure of an emerging country impedes the 
potential rate of development so that the gap 
between the demand and the food supply be- 
comes constantly wider. To narrow the gap, 
to enable an underdeveloped country to profit 
instead of suffer from twentieth century medi- 
cine and technology, the country requires a 
breathing spell. It needs time to exploit its re- 
sources and evolve adequate social institutions 
before it is swamped. 


SMALL wonder that the ominous name of “‘pop- 
_ ulation explosion” has been given by scien- 
tists to what is taking place in India or China. 
And small wonder, also, that the Catholic 
Church has reaffirmed its traditional stand in 
regard to birth control. In a recent statement 
the Roman Catholic Bishops of the United States 
denounced what they called a systematic cam- 
paign for birth control and particularly “the 
recently coined terror technique phrase ‘popu- 


lation explosion’”. The Bishops also opposed 
any Federal assistance to birth control programs 
anywhere in the world. 

Like every other religious body the Catholic 
Church has the right to seek obedience to its 
tenets from its own flock in whatever measure 
it can; however, when the Catholic Church 
attempts to influence public policy in the light 
of its particular dogmas sharp rejoinders are in 
order. These have not been slow in forthcoming 
from Protestant clergy and private citizens. 
The question is not academic. What is at issue 
is the proper utilization of American foreign 
aid funds. It would be unfortunate if American 
financial assistance to countries like India (which 
are trying to implement an effective population 
control program) were to be modified or cur- 
tailed because of sectarian pressure. 


The Draper Committee, appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to study the United States 
Military Assistance Program, recommended to 
the President that the United States assist coun- 
tries it aids economically in formulating pro- 
grams for population control and in conducting 
studies to devise practical methods for the coun- 
tries concerned. This proposal, with all that it 
implies, has been challenged by the declaration 
of the Roman Catholic Bishops. 


AAN unuappy and inevitable aftermath of the 

Bishops’ statement is the ensuing wrangle as 
to the intellectual freedom of a Catholic presi- 
dential candidate. Senator Kennedy, while 
affirming his opposition to birth control, has 
assured his questioners that if elected president 
he would act solely in terms of the United States’ 
interest. There is no reason to doubt him. Never- 
theless, anti-Catholic bigotry—as much to be 
deplored as Catholic bigotry—has no doubt re- 
ceived a new lease on life from the Church’s 
intrusion into questions of government policy. 
Those who remember the vicious campaign con- 
ducted against Al Smith will dread the recur- 
rence of such a spirit. 

Nor can we afford to forget that the social 
and economic blight of untrammeled population 
increase is not limited to distant continents. 
We have seen once proud sections of great 
American cities transformed into slum areas 
because underprivileged families have more 
children than they can care for or house. The 
social consequences, here and abroad, are of 
direct concern to every American. 








Zionism or Pro-Israelism? 
by C. Bezalel Sherman 


HAVE found Gal Heid’s series of articles in 

the Jewish Frontier, analyzing American Jew- 
ish life and leading up to his verdict that there 
is no longer a need for a Zionist movement in 
this country, engrossing reading. I was fasci- 
nated by the spectacle of a preceptive observer 
almost completely missing the forest because of 
his concentration on the trees, and seeing the 
trees out of focus to boot. Seeing the problems 
of the American Jews out of focus has become 
a chronic affliction with some Israelis. There 
is, therefore, little point in arguing with Mr. 
Heid about the picture of American Jewry he 
presents, but it is necessary to consider his con- 
clusions which are based on the theses some of 
the Israeli leaders have been advancing in re- 
cent years. 

Why has the Zionist movement become ob- 
solescent in the United States in the view of 
these Israelis? Because, answers Heid, ““American 
Zionism no longer exists as a vanguard move- 
ment.” It has been overtaken by the non-Zionist 
mass organizations. Moreover, “in the growing 
relationship between Israel and American Jewry, 
the Zionist movement is fast becoming a junior 
partner.” And as if that were not enough, Mr. 
Heid adds: “paradoxically, all evidence points 
to the fact that the healthy relationship growing 
between the leadership of these mass organiza- 
and that of Israel, is doing more to bridge the 
gap between the two largest [Jewish] centers in 
the world today than the troubled relationship 
between American Zionism and Israel.” From 
the way Heid paints the panorama of Jewish 
life in this country, one would gather that the 
Zionist movement here consists of small sectarian 
groups, completely isolated from the mass or- 
ganizations which are non-Zionist in character. 
In overlooking the forest for the trees, Heid, 
along with the other Israelis who share his 
thinking, loses sight of the simple fact that the 
Zionist organizations are the largest mass or- 
ganizations in the United States. Only B’nai 
B’rith has as big a national membership as Ha- 
dassah, with the latter much more stable and 
consolidated in its organizational structure and 
ideological posture than the former. Excepting 
these two, no single organization in the United 
States has as large a membership as the ZOA, 
and the Labor Zionist movement has at least 
three times the number of members the chap- 
ters of the American Jewish Committee have. 
The community centers which, incidentally, are 
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neither the new nor the mass institutions Heid 
makes them out to be, have only local member 
As for the congregations, their membership js 
based on the family unit; and if the procedure 
determining the size of their membership wer 
also applied to the Zionist organizations, the 
number of individuals belonging to the latte, 
would in the aggregate not be far behind, if x 
all, the total membership of the synagogues, 

But this is only half the story. Have Heid 
and his colleagues ever stopped to think how 
many Zionists actually belong to the mass or. 
ganizations he considers non-Zionist, and how 
telling the influence of the Zionist members js 
in those mass organizations? Isn’t it possible 
that “movements such as B’nai B’rith or the 
various mass religious organizations [which] are 
unhampered by ideological commitments to 
Zionism” have been drawn closer to Israel pre- 
cisely because they count so many Zionists 
among their members? Is it an accident that 
all of the national presidents B’nai B’rith ha 
had since it became a real mass organization in 
the 1930s were Zionists? And does not the fact 
that the overwhelming majority of the rabbis 
in all of the three wings of organized Jewish 
religion are Zionists account at least in part 
for the greater interest the American synagogues 
are taking in Israel? To so divide American 
Jewry as to set up a few Zionist sects on one side 
and a great number of non-Zionist mass organ- 
izations on the other side, with no bridge be- 
tween them, is to betray a superficial and a not 
unbiased knowledge of what is going on in 
American Jewish life. 


[sre leaders bent on downgrading Zionism 

have developed a curious way of gauging the 
contributions American Jews make to the State 
of Israel. The Zionist proportion in these con- 
tributions is estimated solely on the basis of the | 
sums that come in directly from the Zionist 
groups as organized bodies; the rest is credited 
to the non-Zionists. They prefer to forget that 
Zionists are active in, and make their contribu- 
tions through, welfare funds, federations and 
community councils — bodies which, in the 
records of the Israeli leaders, miraculously all 
appear in the non-Zionist column. No statistics 
are available to prove the point, but on the basis 
of many years of observation and study I have 
no hesitancy in stating that the share Israel re- 
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ration to the influence Zionists are able to 
wield in the bodies allocating the funds. By 
their very criticism, the Israeli leaders concede 
that a basic difference between Zionists and non- 
Tjonists does indeed exist — else why should the 
former come in for so much castigation and the 
latter for nothing but praise? It is precisely 
this difference that gives the Israeli leaders the 
moral right to place greater demands upon 
Zionists and to hold them accountable for fail- 
ure to discharge obligations with which the non- 
Zionist is not burdened. And it is because of 
this difference, too, that “few Zionists in 
America ever anticipated that the non-Zionist 
organizations would move American Jewry 
nearer and faster toward Israel than the Ameri- 
can Zionist movement.” This was not antici- 
pated, and it has not come to pass, either. Heid 
here presents an imaginary situation which bears 
not the remotest resemblance to the actual con- 
ditions existing in the United States. 


I have discussed at length the organizational 
issues he raises in order to show that even if 
Zionism is interpreted in his terms, the move- 
ment is still indispensable and irreplaceable as 
a link between Israel and the Jews of America. 
But are Heid’s terms the historic frame of refer- 
ence of Zionist thought and action? And are 
the present needs of Israel the sole criterion to 
evaluate the usefulness of the Zionist organiza- 
tions? These questions go to the very heart of 
the debate we have had with the Israeli leaders 
who have discovered at this late hour that they 
would probably be better off without a Zionist 
movement in the Diaspora. If we are to get any- 
where in this debate, we should ask the Israelis 
to drop the attitude of self-righteousness that 
colors their views, and we should, on our part, 
free ourselves of the guilt complex which char- 
acterizes our rebuttal. Further discussion is 
futile if it does not flow from two uncompli- 
cated propositions: (1) Zionism is mof synony- 
mous with pro-Israelism; (2) the Israeli leaders 
are not providentially appointed to sit in judg- 
ment over the ideological purity of World 
Zionism. 


THAT THE present needs of the State of Israel 

are compelling and primary in any program 
of Zionist action is axiomatic, but these needs 
do not exhaust all of the Zionist commitments. 
Zionist organizations cannot and should not 
exist in the United States as mere satellites of 
the parties in Israel, no matter how intimate the 
bonds that tie them to the latter. The Zionist 
movement must fill a void in American Jewish 
life — a life far more variegated, differentiated 
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and divided than would appear from Heid’s 
analysis. 

Non-Zionists may, and do, support the State 
of Israel because it is an important Jewish set- 
tlement; Zionists support the State of Israel 
because it is the national home of the Jewish 
people. This, and not the amount of money 
raised and the number of bonds purchased or 
sold, is the fundamental line of demarcation 
between the two camps. The motivation in the 
support of the non-Zionist is compassion for 
his fellow Jews — a noble impulse, to be sure. 
The Zionist is also moved by the same impulse, 
but he goes beyond it. The center of gravity in 
his attitude is the rebirth of the Jewish people, 
in the normalization of whose national life the 
State of Israel is the most important instrument. 
In 1902 Max Nordau wrote: 

The one point which excludes, probably 
forever, the possibility of understanding 
between Zionist and non-Zionist Jews is 
the question of Jewish nationality. Who- 
ever maintains and believes that Jews are 
not a nation can indeed not be a Zionist... 
He who is convinced to the contrary that 
the Jews are a people must necessarily be- 
come a Zionist... 

This was a correct definition at the turn of 
the century and it is a correct definition today. 
The American Jewish Committee, to cite only 
one example, is rendering assistance of great sig- 
nificance to the State of Israel, but it has never 
accepted the concept of Jewish peoplehood. 
That is why it will remain non-Zionist even if 
its support of Israel is intensified a hundredfold; 
and its non-Zionism will adversely slant its role 
in Jewish life in the future as it did in the past. 
On the other hand, it should be clear that ac- 
ceptance of the concept of Jewish peoplehood 
does not in itself make one a Zionist: Bundists 
and Galuth Nationalists also affirm the existence 
of the Jewish people. Zionism means Jewish 
peoplehood plus the centrality of Israel. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jews went to Israel with- 
out a Zionist orientation, and they have not 
become Zionists after they settled in Israel. 
They are subjectively entitled to no greater 
credit for their efforts to make their individual 
lives attractive and comfortable there than in- 
habitants of other countries who are in pursuit 
of the same personal ends; and yet they earn 
special consideration in the scheme of Jewish 
interests because, by their mere residence in 
Israel, they objectively further the growth of 
the national Jewish homeland. However, it is 
a fallacy to make Aliya the sole criterion of 
Zionist integrity. To do so, is to distort not only 
Zionist theory, but the history of Jewish immi- 
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gration to Palestine-Israel as well. 


Alt THis point I hear the Heids triumphantly 

cry out: “so you believe in a Zionism with- 
out Aliya.” No, I don’t. I have voiced my 
opposition to Dr. Mordecai M. Kaplan’s “Greater 
Zionism” in no uncertain terms because I can- 
not and will not exclude the concept of kibbutz 
galuyot from Zionism, although I know that, 
so far as the foreseeable future is concerned, it 
is an unrealizable dream. But even less realizable 
for the moment is the dream of the swords being 
transformed into plowshares, and yet I cling to 
the vision of Ahrit Hayamim because I see in 
it not only the force that has sustained the Jew- 
ish people through the centuries but also the 
one hope of a happy future for mankind gen- 
erally. The striving to achieve a great aim is 
frequently more creative than the aim itself, 
but nobody can strive without a definite aim 
lighting this way. Zionism is impossible without 
Aliya, but Aliya without Zionism from a coun- 
try like the United States is inconceivable. Why 
should anyone embark on a venture that is cer- 
tain to bring him a lower standard of living 
and is sure to uproot him from his natural ha- 
bitat unless he is imbued with an ideal which 
makes the leap into a new way of life psycho- 
logically rewarding? Do the non-Zionist mass 
organizations by which Heid is so intrigued 
offer such an ideal? At best they address them- 
selves to some facets of Jewish life; only Zionist 
philosophy embraces all of the Jewish interests. 
These interests bear on the Jew as an individual 
(Leibel Fein had some interesting things to say 
about it in the last issue of the Jewish Frontier), 
on his relation to the Jewish people, and on his 
position in American society. Labor Zionism, as 
we shall see later, adds another dimension to his 
interests — that of social change. 


Has American Zionism translated this philo- 
sophy into dynamic action? The answer is: 
oniy in very small measure. Were the Israelis 
to criticize American Zionism for failure to be- 
come a greater factor in Jewish life in this 
country, they would have a strong case. But 
if they wanted to be fair in building up this 
case, they would also have to concede that the 
failures were historically almost inevitable. To 
accuse American Zionism that it has reneged on 
its philosophy because it did not succeed in 
stimulating an Aliya from this country at a 
time when World Zionism concentrated all of 
its efforts on gaining international recognition 
for the need of a Jewish state to provide a haven 
for Jewish homeless wanderers is to ignore the 
lessons of history. Up to the hour the State 
was proclaimed, American Zionism, in relation 
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to Eretz Yisrael, responded to the demands of 
the hour. It fell short of its responsibilities then 
not in connection with Palestine but in its role 
on the American Jewish scene. However, jt 
should be remembered that the mass organiz,. 
tion now singled out for distinction by Heid 
and his colleagues were in those days in the 
anti-Zionist camp and left the Zionists alone in 
the field of Eretz Yisrael endeavor. This made 
it practically impossible for the latter to divert 
their meager means and small forces to any 
activity other than pro-Homeland assistance, 


WITH THE establishment of the State the situa. 

tion has changed radically. American Zionism 
has for the first time been faced with the 
enormous task of orienting its program on the 
requirements of the American Jews, while meet. 
ing the needs of Israel, rather than on the plight 
of their fellow Jews in lands of persecution, 
Again it can be pointed out with justice that 
in nearly a dozen years American Zionism has 
not even made a beginning in the process of 
reorientation; but here, too, matters should be 
placed in their proper perspective, and the first 
stone should be cast only by him who is without 
sin himself. Have the Israeli Zionists produced 
a post-State Zionism? Has a single new Zionist 
idea germinated in Israel since 1948 conducive 
to clearing away the fog of confusion and be- 
wilderment that has enveloped the Zionist move- 
ment throughout the world? 

The truth of the matter is that Zionism in 
and outside the State of Israel is now going 
through the painful experience all idealistic 
movements had gone through after they brought 
about a successful revolution. Faced with the 
crushing problem of consolidating the new sitv- 
ation, successful revolutionary movements shift 
emphasis from visionary promises to practical 
possibilities. The inspired theoretician gives way | 
to the realistic technician, and the immediate | 
tasks overshadow the ultimate ends. This ex-| 
plains why a period of idealistic let-down an¢/ 
intellectual deterioration almost always sets in| 
after a revolution. The establishment of the! 
State of Israel is a revolutionary event of monu-| 
mental magnitude; and it would have been) 
unnatural for the Zionist movement that ha} 
made this event possible not to have lost it) 
equilibrium in the dizziness of its success. That 





it has not yet regained its bearings is in no smal 


degree due to the unreasonable attacks that 
shower upon it incessantly from Israel. 


; “ner ’ 
American Zionism has committed great errofs, 


but the usefulness of social movements is deter- q 
mined less by the mistakes they have made 1) 
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own shortcomings in preparing to play their 
pat in the future. It would be much easier 
for American Zionism to adapt itself to current 
realities if it could count on sympathetic under- 
sanding of its problems on the part of the 
fsraeli leaders. If that is not forthcoming, the 
American Zionists will have to pull themselves 
out of the present morass by their own boot- 
straps. Should they prove to be too top-heavy 
or flabby for this effort, they will then demon- 
strate their organizational incapacity but not 
necessarily the bankruptcy of Zionism as a move- 
ment. The need for such a movement will re- 
main, and it will not be satisfied by any of the 
non-Zionist mass-organizations. There is no sub- 
stitute for Zionism if we do not want to replace 
it by a pro-Israelism which is bound to be 
drained of creative content in proportion as 
Zionist sentiment in this country slumps. And 
this brings me to the question of Labor Zionism. 


JN APPROACHING Labor Zionism, Heid is more 
charitable than in his attitude toward Zionism 
generally. Condemning Zionism generally to 
utter futility, he nevertheless concedes that La- 
bor Zionism might still perform a useful func- 
tion as an educational club. However, before 
we accept his assignment, we should ask him to 
answer two questions. (1) If Labor Zionism 
has become as irrelevant to American Jewish 
living and of as little utility to Israel as he 
claims, what makes him think that the American 
Jews will take the movement to their bosom as 
ateacher? (2) Assuming that they will, what 
will a Labor Zionism that has lost touch with 
life educate them to? Heid cannot have it both 
ways: he cannot brand Labor Zionism a hang- 
over from an era that has passed and charge it, 
in the same breath, with the responsibility of 
teaching American Jews whatever it is he wants 
them to learn. 
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Interestingly enough, the Israelis, who con- 
stantly admonish us not to be bound by pro- 
grams formulated half a century ago, approach 
Labor Zionism in the Diaspora as if we were 
still living in the pre-World War I era. Nowhere 
in the free world is socialism today based on the 
narrow interests of the working classes. Even 
the traditionally Marxian Social Democracy of 
West Germany has recently adopted a program 
declaring that it is no longer a class party but 
a people’s party. The British Labor Party has 
maintained this position from the beginning. 
As people’s parties, the socialists have been in 
power in Denmark, Norway and Sweden for 
more than two decades. Mapai has just scored 


_ resounding election victory because it was able 
_ to demonstrate that, alone among the political 
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formations in Israel, it was a real people’s party. 
All this does not prevent Israeli leaders from 
demanding of American Labor Zionism an al- 
most exclusive identification with the working 
classes. Gal Heid denies American Labor Zion- 
ism the status of a party because, as he states, 
“the most obvious development in this [Ameri- 
can] community in the past two decades has 
been the progressive shrinking of the Jewish 
working-class and the rapid transformation of 
almost the whole of American Jewry into a com- 
mercial, professional and technical group.” 
Now, the shrinking of the traditional working 
classes — relatively and, in many cases, also ab- 
solutely — is a phenomenon making itself felt 
in all modern industrial lands. Growing middle- 
classness is also a feature that is not peculiar to 
the Jewish community. America as a whole is 
going more middle class with each day; still, 
and despite eight years of Republican adminis- 
tration, it is today closer to being a welfare 
state than it has ever been in its history. This 
means that social progress does not stop with 
the shrinking of the working class— why should 
it stop in the Jewish community, probably the 
most liberal ethnic group in American society? 


The problem of the relations between social- 
ism and the working classes, and the concrete 
forms these relations take on in Jewish life, 
requires profounder treatment than it receives 
at the hands of Heid, and it will be necessary 
to return to the subject at a future date. Here 
it will suffice to point out that the American 
Jewish community is not monolithic in its struc- 
ture or composition. It is divided economically, 
socially and ideologically — and Jewish parties 
are merely the political expressions of the divi- 
sions. Labor Zionism appeals to all Jews — irre- 
spective of economic class; but in the first in- 
stance to the Jewish blue shirt and white collar 
worker and to the intellectual and the profes- 
sional who are in search of an integrated pro- 
gram combining Jewish national renascence 
with the institution of a social order that will 
provide equal opportunities to all people and 
enable even the weakest members of society to 
make use of these opportunities. It is this pro- 
gram that prompts us to recognize Mapai as 
the party that advances our cause in the most 
strategic sector on the battlefield of Jewish re- 
juvenation. We are Mapai followers because 
we are Labor Zionists — not the other way 
around. We do not expect Mapai, preoccupied 
as it is with the life and death affairs of the 
State, to offer much help in the reorientation of 
Labor Zionism in this country, but we do have 
a right to insist that it does not add to our 
difficulties. 





Israel Says “Yes” 


by Moshe 


49 J acGIDU KEN LAZAKEN!” — “Say ‘Yes’ to 


the Old Man!” — was one of the main 
slogans used by Mapai, the Israel Labor Party, 
in the closing stages of the election campaign 
that ended on November 3rd. And that is just 
what the electors of Israel have done. They 
have said yes not only to Ben-Gurion but to 
the party he leads, and to the policy that he has 
pursued during the past decade. The result of 
the elections to the Fourth Knesset are a vote 
of confidence in the Prime Minister, in Mapai, 
and in the direction of the country’s affairs in 
the past, as well as a mandate to continue the 
same policy in the future. 

The vote on November 3rd, which has made 
Mapai stronger than it has ever been before 
and decisively rejected Herut’s bid for the 
power to form an alternative government, was 
the climax of a campaign which officially be- 
gan three months before but in fact lasted even 
longer. As the Third Knesset approached the 
date of its dissolution, the actions of the parties 
began to be dictated more and more by the needs 
of the impending struggle. This did not make 
much difference to the Opposition, but it serious- 
ly affected the cohesion of the coalition govern- 
ment as Mapai’s partners began to maneuver 
for effective strategic positions. 

The National Religious Party (better known 
abroad by the old name of Mizrahi) was the 
first to redeploy its forces in readiness for the 
coming offensive, when it resigned from the 
Cabinet over the problem of “Who is a Jew?” 
for registration purposes. Though sincere feel- 
ings were undoubtedly aroused on this question, 
it is not uncharitable to assume that the attitude 
of the Mizrahi leaders was dictated, at least 
partly, by the need to prove to those religious 
Jews who were tempted by the appeal of the 
more orthodox Agudat Israel that they too 
were ready to sacrifice the sweets of office for 
the sake of religious principle. 

Similar considerations undoubtedly moved 
the left-wing Ahdut Ha’avoda during the bitter 
controversy a few months ago over the sale of 
arms to Germany. The Left Wing had already 
swallowed a number of bitter pills in order to 
maintain the labor partnership in the Coalition, 
and it is not unfair to suggest that when its 
ministers insisted on voting against the Govern- 
ment, in defiance of the accepted principles of 


Moshe Bar-Natan, Israeli political commentator, will 
send the Jewish Frontier a regular monthly correspondence. 
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Cabinet responsibility, they were influenced by 
the belief that they had discovered a useful ele. 
tion slogan. And of course Mapam, the othe 
left-wing socialist party, had to follow suit, jf 
it was not to be stigmatized as a slavish lackey 
of Mapai. 


WHATEVER may have been the motives of thes 

three parties, the result was that the onst 
of the elections found Mapai in effect almog 
isolated, with the Mapam and the Ahdut H,’ 
avoda ministers obstinately hanging on to office, 
but having joined the Opposition in all but name, 
and only the small Progressive party remaining 
faithful to the alliance. 

Another factor, which threatened at the tim 
to have extremely grave consequences, was the 
outbreak of violence in the Wadi Salib quarters 
of Haifa, echoed in two or three other immigrant 
centers, in July, which seemed likely to produce 
a deep rift between the Sephardi and Ashkenazi 
sections of the community. Firm police and 
judiciary action, and the prompt appointment 
of a representative public committee, which 
found that there was no basis for allegations of 
discrimination against the Oriental communi- 
ties by State and public institutions, led to 
relaxation of the tension, but the intercommuni 
antagonism fanned into flame by these disturb- 
ances were undoubtedly responsible for the 
nomination of an unprecedented number of 
communal lists in the elections. 


Most threatening of all was the bid for power 
of the Herut Movement, led by Mr. Menahem 
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txation and the competition of State and labor 
enterprise. On the Left, Ahdut Ha’avoda and 
Mapam hammered home the slogan of reducing 
Mapai’s strength so that it would be compelled 
to maintain the alliance of the three labor 
parties. The religious parties appealed to the 
profound and deep-rooted emotions of a con- 
siderable section of the population. The various 
communal lists accused the veteran parties, and 
epecially Mapai, of discriminating against the 
new immigrants in the allocation of jobs and 
housing, and of keeping all the power in their 
own hands. If anyone had come to the Mapai 
leaders three months before the election and 
offered to guarantee them against any loss of 
seats in the Knesset, I believe the majority would 
have willingly accepted the offer, even at the 
cost of giving up any hope of improving their 
position. 


THE EARLY stages of the campaign were not 

calculated to lull Mapai’s apprehensions. He- 
rut’s challenge was pressed home with tremen- 
dous vigor, impressive confidence and consider- 
able skill. They proclaimed the watchword of 
a “National Liberal Government” and issued a 
detailed program of action, which promised 
something for everyone. This platform, it is 
true, was full of absurd contradictions: it of- 
fered free secondary education for all and im- 
proved social services, while at the same time 
promising drastic cuts in taxes; it kept the old 
slogan of the completeness of the Land of Israel 
on both sides of the Jordan, while promising to 
attain “peaceful relations” (though not a “peace 
treaty”) with the Arabs on the basis of the 
present frontiers; it undertook to set the people 
free from bureaucracy and coercion while de- 
caring in favor of compulsory arbitration in 
labor disputes. But the terms of the program 
did not really matter so much. Herut’s strength 
lay in its vociferous denunciations of corrup- 
tion, waste and all the ills that flesh is heir to, 
driven home at mass open-air meetings skilfully 
organized and dominated by the brilliant theat- 
tical oratory of its leader. A crowded Herut 
demonstration in the center of Tel Aviv or Jeru- 
salem, with ten, fifteen or twenty thousand 


_ people jamming the streets, the strong confident 


voices thundering from the loud-speakers, and 


' the well-organized cheer-gangs punctuating the 


speeches with thunderous applause, were enough 


_ to send a chill down the spine of the onlooker 


who remembered the success of similar methods 
in Germany a generation ago and recalled the 
fact that half the population consisted of new 
immigrants, most of whom had never lived in 
a democracy before their arrival in Israel. 
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It was only as the campaign began to gather 
way that Mapai’s apprehensions began to give 
place to a mood of sober confidence. This was 
due to two interrelated factors. At the outset 
of the campaign, Mr. Ben-Gurion had placed 
in the forefront of his party’s program the de- 
mand for a reform of the electoral system and 
the replacement of proportional representation 
by the constituency election method used in the 
English-speaking countries. This demand was 
powerfully reinforced by the number of lists 
of candidates submitted to the electorate. 
Twenty-four separate parties, factions and 
groups took part in the contest. The thirteen 
parties represented in the outgoing Knesset were 
joined by an almost equal number of mushroom 
lists, ranging from two Sephardi groups, and 
one representing North Africans (headed by 
Ben-Haroush, the leader of the Wadi Salib riots, 
who was serving a prison sentence from which 
he would have been released if successful), to 
the Bund, the Trotskyist “Third Force,” and 
lists composed of “New Immigrants,” “Victims 
of the Nazis and War Invalids,” and jcst plain 
“Independents.” This ridiculous and unhealthy 
proliferation of factions drove home the lesson 
that electoral reform was urgently required, and 
an impressive group of non-party men, includ- 
ing some of the foremost figures in the world 
of science and scholarship, came out publicly 
in support of Mr. Ben-Gurion’s proposal. 

It is safe to say, however, that until the results 
were announced no one expected the landslide 
that actually occurred. Herut, while gaining 
considerably at the expense of the General Zion- 
ists, actually lost votes to Mapai in the slum 
areas which had formerly been one of their main 
sources of support. The middle-class General 
Zionist party, which had been racked by dis- 
sension and had dropped some of its most re- 
spected leaers from its list, lost two-fifths of 
its strength. Ahdut Ha’avoda declined by 
twenty per cent, and Mapam was saved from a 
similar fate only by considerable gains at the 
expense of the Communists, who dropped by 
more than one-third. Perhaps most significant 
and encouraging of all, none of the communal 
and splinter groups succeeded in scraping to- 
gether the one per cent of the total votes re- 
quired to entitle them to a seat. Mapai’s strength 
increased from 32.2% to 38.16% of the votes 
cast, and it will probably have 48 or 49 out of 
the 120 places in the Knesset. 


HE REASONS for this massive vote of confi- 
dence have become clear only after the event. 
It seems that the electors showed a power of 
judging for themselves which is quite extraor- 
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dinary in view of the variegated composition of 
the population, and were very little affected by 
all the propaganda. They knew that conditions 
had considerably improved since the last elec- 
tion: the Sinai campaign had led to relative 
tranquillity on the borders; food and supplies 
of all kinds were much more plentiful; tens of 
thousands had only recently received housing; 
the progress in almost every field of life was 
visible to the naked eye. It turned out that 
they were capable of balancing the inevitable 
difficulties and shortcomings against the ad- 
vances that had been made all along the line. 
The thousands who were still waiting for homes 
and regular jobs saw the houses and factories 
going up on every side, and showed their confi- 
dence that their turn too would come. 

Of course, Mr. Ben-Gurion’s immense per- 
sonal prestige had a tremendous influence on the 
result. He addressed large mass meetings all 
over the country and could claim to have spoken 
to hundreds of thousands of electors during the 
campaign. But his prestige did not prevent 
Mapai losing five seats in 1955; if on this occa- 
sion there was a gain instead of a decline, that 
was because he could now point to a record of 
positive achieverhent, of which every elector 
could see the evidence all around him. 

Another important factor was the power of 
rejuvenation shown by Mapai. One of the great 
drawbacks of the proportional representation 
system, which is clearly felt and resented by the 
man in the street, is the fact that the lists of 
candidates are drawn up by a handful of leaders 
in each party. This time Mapai spread the re- 
sponsibility for the choice of its representatives 
widely among the branches all over the country. 
Half the candidates in the first fifty places were 
elected by the direct spokesmen of the rank 
and file in the various regions and in groups 
of localities such as the collective and co-oper- 
ative settlements, while the other half were ap- 
pointed by the central authorities of the party. 

The fact that a number of veteran and well- 
tried personalities were thus dropped from the 
list by the popular vote showed that this was 
a genuine democratic process. Even in the 
centrally-nominated part of the list the party 
showed a readiness to bring in new forces. Men 
like Abba Eban, Moshe Dayan and Shimon Peres 
helped to give Mapai a “new look” and to inspire 
confidence that it was moving with the times. 
These men drew large audiences in every type 
of district and settlement, and the first two 
especially attracted more attention than almost 
any of the veteran leaders, except the Prime 
Minister himself. The result is that of Mapai’s 
48 or 49 members in the Knesset, 15 or 16 will 
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be new faces—a number equal to that of 4, 
newcomers from all the other parties put t, 
gether. 


ERHAPS the most potent reason of all for thy 
change of heart among the electors wy 
paradoxically enough, the strength of the chy) 
lenge that Mapai had to face. One of the moy 
important features of Israeli politics is the fa 
that, owing to the perennial coalitions, thoy. 
sands of electors feel free to vote for othe 
parties in the confidence that Mapai will in an 
case be the leading factor in any Cabinet, anj 
they might as well strengthen one of its potenti 
partners on the Right or the Left. This tim: 
Herut succeeded in rousing the apprehensio) 
that Israel might for the first time be led by 
a government without Ben-Gurion, and the vot. 
ers recoiled from the possibility. They might 
have been ready to see Mapai weakened, but the; 
did not want it to be eliminated from the lead. 
ership of the nation. And so, many who migh 
otherwise have been willing to see a stronge 





left-wing or right-wing influence in the nex 
coalition decided to take no chances, and vote 
for Mapai. 

There was a somewhat similar reaction again 
the plethora of communal lists. Many of th 
new immigrants from North Africa or In 
were simply afraid of the “Ben Haroushes,” : 
they called them—namely, the would-be bossy 
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qho were trying to gain power over their fel- 
low-newcomers by harping on their feelings of 
discrimination and unfair treatment. They 
wanted a better deal, but they did not want to 
be represented by the fomentors of riots and 
disturbances, who could not even agree among 
themselves to put forward a combined new im- 
migrants’ list. 

Some comparisons have been made with the 
electoral success of the British Conservatives, 
who rode home to victory on the basis of the 
watchword: ‘““You’ve never had it so good!” In 
Israel, however, the vote meant not so much 
satisfaction with the present position as confi- 
dence in the future. Tens of thousands are 
still inadequately housed and are anxious to have 
the opportunity of a better life for themselves 
and a better education for their children. ‘The 
newcomers, particularly those from the Moslem 
countries, are passionately eager to obtain com- 
plete social, cultural and economic equality with 
the old-timers. Their vote is no excuse for com- 
placency; it is a mandate for further long strides 
along the road to mizug hagaluyot, the integra- 
tion of Israel’s variegated communities into a 
homogeneous nation. Until the complete re- 
sults are known, which will only be after the 
counting of the soldiers’ votes, it will not be 
clear whether Mr. Ben-Gurion will have a ma- 
jority for the electoral reform on which he has 
set his heart. But in any case, he now has even 
more power than before to administer Israel’s 
affairs. And the greater power implies a greater 
responsibility. 


Election Results at a Glance 


The following are the results of the elections 
to the First Knesset (January 25, 1949), the 
Second Knesset (July 30, 1951), the Third 
Knesset (July 26, 1955) and the Fourth Knesset 
(November 3, 1959): 


Ist Knesset 2nd Knesset 3rd Knesset 4th Knesset 
No. of Seats No. of Seats No. of Seats No. of Seats 


Party 








Mapai 46 45 40 47 
Herut 14 8 15 17 
National 

Religious Party? 10 11 12 


Agudat Israel? 5 6 
Mapam 9 
Achdut Ha’avoda4 10 7-8 
General Zionists > 20 7-8 
Progressives 5 4 

Communists 4 
Arabs (associated 

with Mapai) z 5 5 4-5 
Others 7 3 — — 

1. The 1959 results are provisional, and do not take into account 
the votes of soldiers in their camps. 

2. “Agudat Israel” here includes Poalei Agudat Israel, the labor wing 
of the orthodox religious movement; the two parties submitted a joint 
list called “the Torah Religious Front.” 

3. Mizrahi and Hapoel Hamizrahi (now National Religious Party), 
together with Agudat Israel, formed a United Religious Front in 1949. 

4. Mapam and Achdut Ha’avoda constituted one party (called 
Mapam) in 1949 and 1951. 





STATISTICS THAT SPELL LIFE 





MOETZET HAPOALOT* — PIONEER WOMEN 
ACHIEVEMENTS IN ISRAEL 


41 Agricultural Schools and Auxiliary 
Training Farms 


89 Day Nurseries 
5 Day and Night Homes for Children to six 


217 Kindergartens in Towns and New 
Immigrant Settlements 


177 Instruction and Hygiene Guidance 
Centers 


6 Hostels for Women and Girls 


214 Vocational Training Courses for 
Women and Girls 


32 Women's Clubs including Clubs for 
Arab Women 


36 Children's Clubs 


817 
a -& A 


Moetzet Hapoalot—Pioneer Women installations in 152 
localities in Israel, many in newly-established border 
settlements. 

A A A 


Join this Life-Giving Force: 
Make possible the expansion of these 
vital social services for the integration 
of new immigrants 


A A A 


In Israel: 


45,000 women, youth and children, 
yearly, are educated for constructive 
citizenship 


a A A 


In America: 


Pioneer Women promotes Jewish edu- 
cation and culture and _ participates 
actively in American civic life 


A & A 


Join Pioneer Women: 


29 EAST 22nd STREET, 
New York City 
GR 5-2403 


A A A 


* Pioneer Women is the sister organization of 
Moetzet Hapoalot, the Working Women’s Coun- 
cil of Israel. 
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Preface to a Christian-Jewish Dialogue 


by Robert Gordis 


© PHENOMENON on the social scene is more 

characteristic of the optimism and goodwill 
of the American people than the “interfaith 
movement” which reaches its climax each Feb- 
ruary. Thirty years have elapsed since the in- 
terfaith movement was launched with genuine 
idealism and high hopes, and in the interim it 
has grown in prestige, program and personnel. 
Yet, today, one seems to detect a widespread 
sense of disenchantment with many of the ob- 
jectives, techniques and achievement of the 
“brotherhood movement.” In increasing meas- 
ure, there is a recognition that much more needs 
to be done, that the time has come to cease 
chasing the shadow and begin reaching for the 
substance of the issues, both ideological and 
practical, that bedevil inter-group relations in 
20th century America. Thus, in many quarters, 
the American people is being called upon to 
cease avowing brotherhood and begin practicing 
it in the field of ethnic relations at home and 
with other nations abroad. In the area of re- 
ligious differences, a Christian theologian has 
expressed the growing recognition “that Chris- 
tians need to reopen discussions with the ancient 
people of God as well as with the other great 
faiths of the world.” 


There undoubtedly is both room and need for 
a fruitful dialogue between Christianity and 
Judaism, the two religions of the Western world 
that are linked together in a unique embrace of 
kinship and difference. It has been repeated 
time without number—and yet it remains true 
—that there are substantial areas of agreement 
between these two faiths, which share a common 
historical background and revere the same Scrip- 
tures as the Word of God. No theological sub- 
tlety should obscure the similarity of outlook 
between Judaism and Christianity with regard 
to the nature of God, the duty of man, and 
many other aspects of their world-view. 


There is, however, need to recognize that 
similarity is not identity and that each tradition 
possesses a varying emphasis, a difference in 
timbre that gives even to the elements they 
share in common a well-marked individuality. 
Truth, as Renan reminds us, often lies in the 
nuances. What is dominant in one religion is 
frequently recessive in the other, and Biblical 
texts of unassailable sanctity in both traditions 
occupy widely different positions in the hier- 
archy of values in each. 





Thus, for Christians, Deut. 6: 4 is an im. 
portant verse in Deuteronomy and little more; 
for Jews it is the Shema, “Hear O Israel, the 
Lord our God, the Lord is One,” the classic 
affirmation of the fundamental Jewish doctrine 
of the unity of God, which is accordingly recited 
at the close of the Day of Atonement and by 
each Jew on his deathbed as the Confession of 
Faith. 

On the other hand, the Adam and Eve narra. 
tive in Genesis, Chap. 3, has served as the source 
for the central Christian concept of the Fall of 
Man, which has been elaborated with incredible 
depth in twenty centuries of Christian thought, 
In traditional Judaism, the Paradise tale is of 
course familiar and famous, but aside from a few 
minor references, it has developed no theological 
significance whatever. 

The Book of Isaiah has been revered in both 
religions, and Jewish commentators have vied 
with their Christian colleagues in interpreting 
the meaning of the profound and enigmatic 
“Servant of the Lord” passages in the latter half 
of the book. By and large, Jewish students, like 
many Christian exegetes, have seen in the “‘Serv- 
ant” the prototype of Israel’s role in the world 
as the eternal witness to God’s truth. Yet the 
moving figure of the Suffering Servant, which 
has had such an impact on the Christian concep- 
tion of the Savior, never became central to the 
traditional Jewish world-view. Thus, none of 
the beautiful “Servant Songs” was chosen for 
the Haftarot, or prophetic readings in the syna- 
gogue liturgy. 

There is no need to add further examples. The 
Christian-Jewish dialogue, if it is to be fruitful, 
must reckon with the elements of similarity and 
of difference—and with the subtler and more 
significant aspects that partake of both. The 


enterprise therefore requires high resources of | 


mutual sympathy, insight, learning and candor. 


[7 1s this last-named quality that suggests the 

importance of some ground-rules, if we are 
to have a true dialogue between the participants 
and not merely a monologue moving in one 
direction. To advance this significant enterprise, 
the writer would urge consideration for four 
principles that should be self-evident but all too 
often are ignored. 


(1). 


The time is overdue for abandoning 


the well-worn contrast constantly being drawn 
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hetween “T he Old Testament Lord of Justice” 
md the “God of Love of the New Testament.” 
Every competent scholar knows that the Old 
Testament conceived of God in terms of love as 
well as of justice, just as Jesus’s God manifested 
Himself in justice as well as in love, for justice 
yithout love is cruelty and love without justice 
is caprice. Professor J. Philip Hyatt of Van- 
derbilt University has been particularly articu- 
te in emphasizing the attribute of love in the 
Old Testament conception of God. 

It is, of course, not enough to use a Biblical 
concordance to find the word “love” and use 
the statistics of its occurrence as a proof. Often 
itis necessary to penetrate benath the vocabulary 
to the meaning. Thus, in pleading for the wicked 
Sodomites to God, Abraham calls out, “Shall 
not the judge of all the earth do justice?” (Gen. 
18: 25), but the God who is prepared to spare 
the sinful city of Sodom for the sake of ten 
righteous men is manifestly a God of love. 

In the Decalogue itself, God is similarly de- 
scribed as punishing evil-doers to the fourth 
generation, but in showing mercy to His loved 
ones to the thousandth (Ex. 20: 5,6; Deut. 
§:9, 10). Central in the Hebrew tradition is 
the theophany which follows upon God’s for- 
giving the Israelites for the grievous sin of the 
Golden Calf. In phrases echoed throughout the 
Old Testament, God is praised as “merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in good- 
ness and truth” and the same distinction is 
drawn: He keeps mercy unto the thousandth 
generation, forgiving iniquity, transgression and 
sin; and not destroying utterly, though He visits 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, 
and upon the children’s children, unto the third 
and unto the fourth generation (Exodus, 34: 
67). 

When we move from the Mosaic Age to the 
period of the later prophets, the emphasis is even 
stronger. The prophet Hosea had suffered a 
deep personal tragedy; his affection for his wife 
and trust in her was cruelly betrayed by her 


_ unfaithfulness. But his love triumphed over his 


indignation and he saw in his relationship to his 
erring wife a prototype of God’s love for his 
people, which he expressed in the language of 
the marriage covenant: 
“And I will betroth thee unto Me forever, 
Yea, I will betroth thee unto Me in right- 
eousness and justice, 
In lovingkindness and compassion. 
And I will betroth thee unto Me in faith- 
fulness; 
And, thou shalt know the Lord.” (Hos. 2: 
21,22) 
God’s love for His wayward children finds ex- 
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pression both in His affection as well as in His 
exasperation: 
“When Israel was a child, then I loved him, 
And out of Egypt I called My son. 
I drew them with cords of a man, 
With bands of love; 
And I fed them gently.” (Hos. 11: 1-4) 
“O Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee? 
O Judah, what shall I do unto thee? 
For your goodness is as a morning cloud, 
And as the early morning dew. (Hos. 6: 4) 

Amos is conventionally described as the stern 
prophet of the God of justice. That he stresses 
Divine justice is true, but that he ignores Divine 
love is not. One has only to penetrate beneath 
the surface of his great prophetic soul, to sense 
the love he knows that God feels for his sinful 
children: 

“Hate evil and love good, 

And establish justice in the gate. 

Perhaps the Lord, the God of hosts, 

Will have compassion on the remnant of 
Joseph.” (Amos 5: 15) 

“OC Lord God, forgive, I beseech Thee; 

How shall Jacob stand, for he is small? 

The Lord repented concerning this; 

‘It shall not be,’ saith the Lord.” (Amos 
74 23) 

The same spirit lives in Amos’s vision of national 
forgiveness and restoration: 

“In that day will I raise up 

The tabernacle of David that is fallen, 

And close up the breaches thereof, 

And I will raise up his ruins. 

And I will build it as in the days of old.” 
(Amos 9: 11) 

“And I will turn the captivity of My people 
Israel, 

And they shall build the waste cities, and 
inhabit them; 

And they shall plant vineyards, and drink 
their wine; 

They shall also make gardens, and eat their 
fruit. (Amos 9: 14) 

To cite one more instance, the Book of Jonah 
reaches its poignant climax in God’s own words 
to the Hebrew prophet, spoken with reference 
to the capital city of the arch-enemy of Israel, 
the Assyrians: 

“And the Lord said: “Thou hast had pity 
on the gourd, for which thou hast not la- 
boured, neither madest it grow, which came 
up in a night, and perished in a night; and 
should not I have pity on Nineveh, that 
great city, wherein are more than sixscore 
thousand persons that cannot discern be- 
tween their right hand and their left hand, 
and also much cattle?” (Jonah 4: 10-11) 
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INALLY, the Hebrew word for “righteousness” 
zedakah, is frequently joined in the Old 
Testament to that most tender of all Divine 
and human virtues, hesed, the full depth of 
which eludes the most skillful translator. Even 
the renderings “lovingkindness” and “steadfast 
love” seek in vain to transmit its meaning. No 
wonder that zedakah, “righteousness,” became 
the Hebrew term for “charity” as well. 


In order that the dialogue be genuine, let it 
be remembered that the God of both components 
of the Judaeo-Christian tradition is the God of 
justice and of love. 


(2). Closely related to this unwarranted dis- 
tinction, is the widespread practice of contrast- 
ing the primitivism, tribalism and formalism of 
the Old Testament with the spirituality, univer- 
salism and freedom of the New, to the manifest 
disadvantage of the former. The dialogue might 
well address itself to the tension between law 
and freedom, the relationship of the material 
and the spiritual, or the dichotomy between the 
letter and the spirit, issues with regard to which 
there is a difference of emphasis in Judaism and 
in Christianity. Here it suffices to point out 
that the contrast between the Testaments is 
achieved by placing the lower elements of the 
Old Testament by the side of the higher aspects 
of the New, but the process is as misleading as 
would be the results of the opposite procedure. 
Thus, one of the most sympathetic and appre- 
ciative students of the New Testament, Claude 
G. Montefiore, writes in an eloquent passage in 
his Synoptic Gospels (Volume II, p. 326): 


“Such passages as Matt. XXV: 41 should 
make theologians excessively careful of draw- 
ing beloved contrasts between Old Testament 
and New. We find even the liberal theologian 
Dr. Fosdick saying: From Sinai to Calvary— 
was ever a record of progressive revelation 
more plain or more convincing? The devel- 
opment begins with Jehovah disclosed in a 
thunder storm on a desert mountain, and it 
ends with Christ saying: ‘God is a Spirit: and 
they that worship Him must worship in spirit 
and in truth’; it begins with a war-god lead- 
ing his partisans to victory, and it ends with 
men saying ‘God is love; and he that abideth 
in love abideth in God, and God abideth in 
him’; it begins with a provincial Deity, loving 
his tribe and hating his enemies, and it ends 
with the God of the whole earth worshipped 
by a ‘great multitutde, which no man could 
number, out of every nation and of all tribes 
and peoples and tongues’; it begins with a God 
who commands the slaying of the Amalekites, 
‘both man and woman, infant and suckling’, 
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and it ends with a Father whose will it is thy 
‘not one of these little ones should peri. 
it begins with God’s people standing afar of 
from His lightnings and praying that }, 
might not speak to them lest they die, ani 
it ends with men going into their chamber 
and, having shut the door, praying to thei 
Father who is in secret.” (Christianity qn) 
Progress, p. 209.) 

“Very good. No doubt such a series cy 
be arranged. Let me now arrange a simily 
series. From Old Testament to New Tesi. 
ment—was ever a record of retrogression mor 
plain or more convincing? It begins wit, 
‘Have I any pleasure at all in the death of hin 
that dieth’, and it ends with, ‘Begone fron 
me, ye doers of wickedness’. It begins with 
‘The Lord is slow to anger and plenteoys jy 
mercy’; it ends with, ‘Fear him who is abk 
to destroy both body and soul in Gehenna’ |; 
begins with, ‘I dwell with him that is of; 
contrite spirit to revive it’; it ends wit 
‘Narrow is the way which leads to life, an 
few there be who find it.’ It begins with, | 
will not contend for ever; I will not be alway 
wroth’; it ends with ‘Depart, ye cursed, inw 
the everlasting fire.’ It begins with, ‘Shoul 
not I have pity upon Nineveh, the great city? 
it ends with, ‘It will be more endurable fo 
Sodom on the day of Judgment than for tha 
city.” It begins with, “The Lord is good t 
all, and near to all who call upon him’; it end 
with, “Whosoever speaks against the Holj 
Spirit, there is no forgiveness for him whethe 
in this world or the next.’ It begins with 
‘The Lord will wipe away tears from off i 
faces; he will destroy death for ever’; it end 
with, “They will throw them into the furme 
of fire; there is the weeping and the gnashim 
of teeth.’ And the one series would be 1 
misleading as the other.” 


(3). Another practice which should be sur 
rendered is that of referring to Old Testamen 
verses quoted in the New as original New Teste 
ment passages. Many years ago Bertrand Russel, 
whose religious orthodoxy is something less tha 
complete, described the Golden Rule: “Tho 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” as Net 


Testament teaching. When the Old Testamen'} 


source (Lev. 19: 18) was called to his attention, 
he blandly refused to recognize his error. Thi 


in spite of the fact that both the Gospels anh 
the Epistles are explicit in citing the Golde} 


Rule as the accepted Scripture. Jesus refers t 








it as “the first and great commandment writte 
in the law” (Maft. 23: 38; Luke 10: 27) atl 
Paul describes it as “a commandment compt 
hended in this saying” (Romans 13: 9). 
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px an excellently written tract ("I Believe in allman tts, 


the Bible”, published by the Congregational- 
Christian Churches, p. 7), the author contrasts 
the God who “orders Agag hewn to pieces be- 
fore the altar” with the God, “who taught 
through St. Paul, ‘If your enemy is hungry, feed 
him’ (Romans, 12: 20).” If Paul were citing 
chapter and verse in his labors, would he have 
failed to point out that he was quoting Proverbs 
95: 21 verbatim? 


(4). Finally, the dialogue between Judaism 
and Christianity can be mutually fruitful only 
if it always kept in mind that Judaism is not the 
religion of the Old Testament, though obviously 
rooted in it. To describe Judaism within the 
framework of the Old Testament is as misleading 
as constructing a picture of American life in 
terms of the Constitution, which is, to be sure, 
the basic law of the land, but far from co- 
extensive with our present legal and social sys- 
tem. Modern Judaism is the product of a long 
and rich development of Biblical thought. It 
possesses a normative tradition embodied in the 
Mishnah and the Talmud, as well as the Responsa 
and the Codes of the post-Talmudic period. By 
the side of this dominant strand are the aberrant 
tendencies, secterian and heretical, that were 
never without influence and cannot be ignored. 
These include the Apocryphal and Pseudepi- 
graphical literature, recently enriched — and 
complicated — by the sensational discovery of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. The Middle Ages, building 
upon their Biblical and Talmudic antecedents, 
created the strands of philosophy, mysticism, 
legalism and Messianism, all of which contributed 
to the character of Modern Judaism. In the 
modern era, as every informed observer knows, 
the various schools conventionally subsumed 
under the headings of Orthodoxy, Conservatism 
and Reform, do not begin to exhaust the variety 
of religious experience and approach which are 
competing for attention in the market-place of 
ideas in the Jewish community. With regard 
to the second partner in the dialogue, there is 
no need to spell out the ramifications of view- 
point and emphasis that constitutes the multi- 
colored spectrum of contemporary Christianity. 


It is therefore clear that if we reckon with the 
full dimensions of Judaism and Christianity, the 
substance of the dialogue between the two 
faiths is immeasurably complicated, to be sure, 
but without such an understanding the enterprise 
is stultifying. Men were not promised that the 
truth would be simple—only that the truth 
would make them free. 
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Habonim and American Zionism 


by Ben Halpern 


* THE twenty-five years since the founding of 

Habonim there has been very little but never- 
theless some appreciable change in the relation 
of Habonim to American Zionism. The position, 
as some of us saw it, in those early days was this: 
Habonim, like other chalutz movements, was an 
inevitable outgrowth of Zionism taken seriously; 
but this sort of youthful, fanatical consistency 
was regarded as unnatural by the conventional 
Zionist movements. The position today shows 
a somewhat subtle difference: not only Habonim 
but the conventional Zionist movement has 
been challenged to produce chalutzim as an 
obligation of Zionism taken seriously; but while 
both have encountered the difficulties of such 
a demand, the conventional Zionist movement 
seeks to evade them by ideological innovations, 
while the central ideology of Habonim is a di- 
rect recognition both of chalutziut as an obli- 
gation and of the difficulties inherent in the 
American situation. 

It is necessary, perhaps, to add a few words 
regarding my own position in relation to both 
Habonim and conventional American Zionism. 
I believed then, and do now, that chalutziut 
is an inevitable consequence and obligation, if 
Zionism is taken seriously. At the same time I 
was then, and still remain, constitutionally op- 
posed to the characteristic principle of a youth 
movement as a social phenomenon. I am preju- 
diced in favor of ideals which emerge from a 
conscientious, open confrontation of personal 
and social situations and against ideals induced 
by early indoctrination of the innocent and 
maintained by sectarian isolationism. Conse- 
quently, the Zionist ideal, and chalutziut as the 
ultimate expression of Zionism taken seriously, 
have to emerge spontaneously and justify them- 
selves critically in continuous response to the 
demands of the personal and social situation of 
American Jews, if they are to pass the test of my 
prejudices. 

What follows should be read in the light of 
the above paragraph, for the personal bias I have 
referred to has undoubtedly contributed to the 
picture I shall now give of Habonim and of 
American Zionism. It may even have distorted 
the picture in some ways unknown to me, in 
spite of a sincere attempt to be self-critical, not 
merely critical. 


This article is taken from a collection of essays, Arise 
and Build, edited by David Breslau, which will appear this 
spring to mark the 25th anniversary of American Habonim. 
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While Habonim today seems to me to mee 
my specifications for critical idealism very well 
—a result which perhaps reflects also a melloy. 
ing of my specifications—I do not suppose that 
this is any more than a coincidence. In the his. 
torical background of the Socialist Zionist move. 
ments as a whole, and of the Socialist Zionist 
youth movements, are two roughly distinguish. 
able factors: on one hand, a theoretical analysis 
of the contemporary Jewish situation resulting 
in a dogmatic program derived not from Amer 
ca but from Continental, and especially Eastern, 
Europe; and on the other, a mystique of rebellion 
which easily translates itself, especially in the 
case of youth movements, into a myth of collec. 
tive avant-gardisme capable of maintaining the 
esprit de corps of an organized, self-conscious 
élite group in spite of an initial lack of politica 
and social programs or subsequent radical altera- 
tions of them. Merely to illustrate my distinc- 
tion, and without any pretense that this des- 
cription gives an adequate account of the history 
and nature of the movements in question, | 
should say that the Left Poale Zion represent 
roughly a movement dominated by the first 
factor, and Hashomer Hatzair, a movement 
dominated by the second factor. 


H{450NniM was established in 1935 as a successor 

to an earlier Labor Zionist Youth movement, 
the Young Poale Zion Alliance. The new organi- 
zation differed from its predecessor by a greater 
stress on preparation for chalutziut; but this 
difference was a difference in degree, not in 
kind. The YPZA was quite aware of the obli- 
gation to produce chalutzim and was far from 
ineffective, relatively speaking, in accomplish- 
ing this task. Another, related difference, too, 
should not be overemphasized. As a “youth” 
edition of the doctrines of its parent organi- 
zation, YPZA’s Socialist Zionist program stressed 
Gegenwartsarbeit—Socialist and Zionist Dias- 
pora activity—as much as its ‘‘Palestinocentric” 
functions. We have already noted that YPZA 
was not ineffective in producing chalutzim. In 
the same way, Habonim, even though its major 
direct aim was training chalutzim and the other 
functions were played down, never felt entirely 
detached from the problems of Diaspora living. 
The real difference was twofold: Habonim, un- 
like YPZA, adopted the techniques, and with 
them some of the psychology, of a youth move- 
ment in the service of its Zionist objectives; and, 
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saresult, its commitment to a theoretical ana- 
1 lysis and a specific dogmatic program was 
loosened. ; 
Not that the YPZA or, for that matter, its 
parent organizations, were excessively dogmatic 
) Meet F organizations. The Poale Zion-Zeire Zion, as a 
y well f ynion of a Marxist and non-Marxist Socialist- 
ellow. } Zionist organization, was united more by its 
€ that Bf specific tasks than by its ideological analysis of 
2¢ his. F the Jewish fate and future. Political and other 
move. f support for the growing labor community in 
Fionist | Palestine, educational and cultural projects in 
guish. f the Diaspora, and participation in the general 
nalysis Socialist movement were the elements of the 
ulting | organization’s consensus, not an implicit uni- 
meri- f yersal acceptance of every detail of Borochov’s 
stern, | theories regarding the iron laws of the deprole- 
vellion f tarization and economic expulsion of the Jews 
n the § and of the “‘stychic” process of resettlement in 
“ollec- F Palestine. However, in a general way, the or- 
ig the | ganization was fairly well agreed on an analysis 
scious | and dogmatic program for Jewish life in the 
litical | Diaspora and in Palestine. While it labored with 
Itera- | dedication to set up Yiddish schools and other 
stinc- | organs of Jewish culture and fought for the pro- 
s des- | motion of a communal nationality of the Jews 
istory } in the Diaspora, based on guarantees of autono- 
ion, I | my and on democratic communal self-govern- 
resent | ment, the general assumption of the party was 
first | that assimilation and anti-Semitism, political, 
‘ment | social, and economic, in the Diaspora made the 
new labor commonwealth being built up in the 
Jewish National Home the only secure founda- 
cessor | tion for a full and free Jewish life in the future. 
asi, For the youth movement, dedicating itself to the 
enti personal realization” of that future ideal im- 
‘eater | Mediately, the ideological analysis and program 
- this | ¥4S of more critical importance than it was for 
ot in | the senior movement, which more readily found 
obli. | its raison d’étre in Gegenwartsarbeit—that is, 
from | activities expressly understood as having a 
lish merely provisional, immediate importance. 
- £00, 
uth” BorH a classic Zionist youth movement, like 
gani- | _ Hashomer Hatzair, and a conventional Zion- 
essed | St organization, like the senior Labor Zionist 
Dias- | Organization, have certain defenses which can 
tric” | Protect them from the unsettling need to ex- 
PZA | amine ideology critically. The sense of being 
1. In | tbellious and advanced which is the essential 
najor element in youth movement esprit de corps does 
other || 2° suffer from frequent adjustment of ideo- 
rely | logical line, for the system of indoctrination 
ving. | ‘ables the changes—which generally represent 
-un- | Casuistical applications of unaltered dogma—to 
with | besmoothly absorbed. The conventional Zionist 
ove- | ganizations—that is, those of them who, like 
and, | the Labor Zionists, began with a more or less 
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developed ideology—were protected against the 
urge to reexamine ideology critically by the 
doctrine of Gegenwartsarbeit. This characteristic 
distinction between minimum and maximum, 
immediate and ultimate objectives enables an 
organization to keep intact an ideological ana- 
lysis and program to the remote future and 
locating the analysis in the imperceptible depths. 

A chalutz movement is essentially committed 
to the immediate, personal realization of ultimate 
and maximum objectives. By deliberately mak- 
ing this commitment its central raison d’étre, 
the youth movement of the Poale Zion-Zeire 
Zion, converting from YPZA to Habonim, 
abandoned the safeguard which protected its 
senior organization from the need to examine 
ideology critically. What is striking about Ha- 
bonim is that, in adopting the methods of a 
youth movement, it did not at the same time 
adopt those safeguards against ideological dis- 
turbance which are at the disposal of other youth 
movements. There was virtually a deliberate 
rejection of the idea of “ideological collectivism” 
in Habonim. It was particularly marked in 
the decision that Aliya was an obligation all 
members must freely accept; that the organi- 
zation had room for members who, for one 
reason or another, did not go on aliya; and that 
for those who did go, while organized collective 
entry into a particular kibbutz set-up was the 
approved way, members were free to choose 
other destinations and other paths in settling 
in Israel. 

What happened in Habonim in 1935 was 
paralleled, in a way, by the ideological emer- 
gency that suddenly confronted Diaspora Zion- 
ism, and especially American Zionism, after the 
rise of the State of Israel. The demand by Israel 
Zionists that Aliya be declared an obligation of 
all Zionists forced a serious consideration of ide- 
ological issues upon conventional Zionist organi- 
zations that had hitherto been satisfied with a 
few traditional formulas only vaguely connected 
with their actual functions and current activi- 
ties. The main ideological result, however, was 
only a critical rebuttal of traditional Zionist 
analysis of the political, economic and, to a 
lesser extent, cultural and social morbidity of 
Jewish life in the Diaspora. There was very little 
new affirmative theory, for the faith that the 
Diaspora would be permanent and could be 
healthy led to programs of action, not to new 
theoretical analysis. 

This, then, was the consequence of resistance 
to making Aliya an avowed duty of Zionists. 
Habonim began with an acceptance of the duty 
of Aliya, but with a method of free choice; the 
result of which was that Aliya had to spring not 
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only from early indoctrination and the discipling 
of an organization, but also from the resolutig 
of one’s own problematic personal and Soci 
situation. 

The ideological concern that resulted y, 
less drastic, perhaps, than in the case of th 




























































conventional organizations, for two reasons Lab 
first, since the duty of Aliya was accepted, ny 
resisted, there was a less pressing need to teh 
traditional arguments tending to show that Aj. 
ya was a “stychic” inevitability, arising fron _ 
the heightening contradictions in the politidf J. 
economic, social, and cultural situations of th 
Diaspora. On the other hand, Habonim yy — 


concerned to relate the need of Aliya to thi clesias 
freely confronted personal situation of its mem ized t 
bers, so that it, too, was quick to see how liti§ Zionis 
Borochovist explanations helped American ch, anima 
verim meet their own problem. Besides, seconif et 5 
ly, Aliya as a solution for Americans who cannyp Peuli 
or do not wish to live in the American Diaspoxf ability 


is an undertaking that can appeal to only a fey the pr 
American Jewish young people, not conceivably “- 
to the whole community. An ideal for a sele: by 
group does not ordinarily lend itself to the pr. 
tentious style of ideological formulations. i. 

I cannot conclude, however, without this find a 


word. Those who begin with an inability of anda 
unwillingness to accept the Diaspora state of sas 
Jewishness are, perhaps, more open to an unde: printi 
standing of its problematic nature than thos} ences 
who are determined to defend and preserve if} brous 
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[IN LABOR ZIONISM 


Labor Zionism and An 
American Rabbi 
JACK J. COHEN 


spor ZIONISM was largely re- 

sponsible for my entering the 
rabbinate. This may seem strange- 
ly incongruous to those who know 
the secularist and often anti-ec- 
clesiastical bent which character- 
ied the founders of the Labor 
Tionist movement and which still 
animates many of its current lead- 
ers, But to those who sense the 
peculiar genius of Judaism—its 
ability to wrest the holy out of 
the profane—my introductory re- 
mark should occasion no surprise. 

I was a product of the ’30’s. 
That is to say, I attended college 
—City College and Brooklyn Col- 
lege to be exact—during the period 
between 1934-1940. For a year 
and a half of this period, I worked 
asa stock clerk in a motion-picture 
printing plant. The two experi- 
ences as student and _ worker 
brought me into contact with the 
social forces struggling to find a 
way out of the despair which had 
settled over American society in 
those years of depression. 

Radicalism was in the atmos- 
phere. We did not see then the 
weaknesses, both moral and theo- 
retical, that we now detect in 
Marxism and in some of the move- 
ments that speak in its name. Nor 
were we capable of properly es- 
timating the power of political 
democracy to bring about eco- 
nomic reconstruction. 

It is no wonder, then, that so 
many young Jews of my genera- 
tion gravitated into one radical 
movement or another. For some 
of us, fortunately, there was one 
alternative to the “universalism” 
and “cosmopolitanism” of Marx- 
im. That was Labor Zionism. 

Those who knew something 
about the evolution of the kibbutz 
and of the Histadrut had a ready 
answer to communist utopianism. 
A people dedicated to prophetic 
ideals had demonstrated how it 
was possible voluntarily to create 


a cooperative society and to estab- 
lish methods for guaranteeing the 
welfare of its members. The pro- 
phetic mind is at the same time a 
free mind. Labor Zionists may 
sometimes have fallen into the 
hidden logical and practical traps 
of Marxism; but, except for the 
dreamers in Hashomer Hatzair, 
they never mistook the Soviet 
attack on human freedom as a 
mere reaction to counterrevolution 
or as a necessary means to the ul- 
timate end of an egalitarian socie- 
ty. 

So Labor Zionism appealed to 
our social idealism without causing 
us to betray our moral instincts. 


For me, however, the movement 
did something else. While I was 
intrigued by the secularist Jew 
whose dedication to the Jewish 
people expressed itself in the cre- 
ation of new social and economic 
forms, I was fascinated too by 
his concern for continuity with 
his past, by his realization that a 
cooperative society was not an end 
in itself but a necessary condition 
for a creative Jewish life. Were 
not these problems my own? I 
too felt that I had to overcome the 
contradiction between the harsh 
effects of our competitive economic 
enterprise and the humane ethical 
ideals of my Jewish tradition. And 
I too felt that I had to make the 
theoretical and behavioral aspects 
of that tradition viable for myself 
and my children. How could these 
ends be accomplished without ask- 
ing myself the same questions 
posed by the fathers of Labor 
Zionism? It is out of such ques- 
tions which touch upon the very 
core of Jewish existence that I 
found my way into the rabbinate. 
For the questions seem to me to 
point up the need of the Jewish 
people to bestir itself to a renewed 
passion for prophetic religion, to 
profound answers to the demands 
of a scientifically-oriented age, and 
to a reconstruction of the rich 
ritual and folk culture of Jewish 
civilization. 

To this day, Labor Zionism con- 
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tinues to challenge the middle- 
class complacency of American 
Jewry. For that reason this move- 
ment is necessary for the spiritual 
welfare of our community. 


Why I Am A Labor Zionist 
NORMAN DRACHLER 


OR ONE whose father was a life- 
long Labor Zionist, whose rela- 
tives have been active Labor Zion- 
ists in Israel for several decades, 
and who has been associated with 
the “movement” his entire adult 
life, the raising of the above ques- 
tion seems somewhat strange if 
not almost startling. Yet, the test 
of an ideology depends upon its 
continuous fulfillment—and I 
therefore welcome the editor’s re- 
quest for an answer. 


For me the strength of Labor 
Zionism rests on the wholeness or 
totality that it offers. Its ties with 
our Jewish heritage; its concern 
with the aggregate of current Jew- 
ish life both in America and Israel; 
its principles based on economic 
and social justice; its orientation 
on a planned society; and its de- 
pendence upon democratic pro- 
cesses; all of these factors blend 
with those beliefs that I cherish 
and hold dear. 


As one who is concerned with 
the existence and fate of Israel, I 
find in Labor Zionism a blueprint 
for a community that will not only 
add strength to the building of a 
Jewish Homeland—but a pattern 
for a way of life that will con- 
tribute to better relationships with 
our fellow men. Histadrut is not 
only a noble experience for Israel, 
but is also a beacon of hope for 
humanity at large. 

And then, last but not least, I 
would like to think back to the 
record of Labor Zionism. When 
it was unpopular in America to 
even mention the building of a 
Jewish homeland—Labor Zionists 
were in the background battling 
for Zionism! When assimilationists 
were strong and powerful—Labor 
Zionists stood in the minority bat- 
tling for the principle of cultural 
pluralism and for the rights of 
each minority or group to express 
creatively its own cultural heritage. 
When small and powerful groups 
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controlled Jewish community life 
in the United States—Labor Zion- 
ists championed a democratic Ke- 
hillah. When Jewish education was 
on the downgrade—Labor Zionists 
developed and intensified their own 
program for Jewish schools. And 
—whenever economic or political 
issues faced our nation, when labor 
unions were held in scorn, Labor 
Zionists always supported the lib- 


eral and democratic forces in 
American life. 

To me, Labor Zionism has al- 
ways represented a full and whole- 
some approach to Jewish life in 
America. I believe that through 
my association with Labor Zionists 
I contribute, in my own small way, 
to a better Jewish community in 
America and to a stronger, demo- 
cratic Israel. 





Israel: An English- 
Speaking Country 


by Mendel Kohansky 


FRIEND of mine who is active 

in Hebrew education in the 
United States was in Israel recently 
on an extended visit. Before leav- 
ing he confided in me his fears: 
within a short time Israel will be 
an English-speaking country and 
Hebrew will be relegated to the 
position of Gaelic in Ireland. One 
hears English spoken everywhere; 
everybody reads English books and 
periodicals, listens to B.B.C. broad- 
casts, attends American movies. 
One feels, so to say, the presence 
of the language all around him. 

I hope I succeeded in allaying 
his fears. As an American, al- 
though he speaks Hebrew, his con- 
tacts were mostly with people who 
spoke his native tongue, and even 
those who didn’t speak it freely 
made an effort to converse in Eng- 
lish with him out of politeness. 
This was bound to give him a 
lopsided picture, although there is 
a kernel of truth in what he said. 

The language situation in Israel 
is, as everyone knows, quite com- 
plicated. The official language of 
the country is, of course, Hebrew, 
but there is a considerable body 
of citizens who don’t speak it at 
all as yet, and a much greater 
number whose knowledge of the 
tongue is only rudimentary. As 
a matter of fact, Hebrew is spoken 
well only by a minority, a group 
consisting mostly of those born in 
Israel and old settlers. And among 
these the tongue of their country 


—or their parents’ country—of 
origin, as well as Yiddish, is often 
used in family conversation: it is 
not uncommon to hear one of the 
native-born speak fluent German, 
Polish or Russian. 

All this, however, is only tran- 
sitory and bound to disappear 
within a generation, even should 
a wave of immigration come from 
Eastern Europe. In another ten 
years or so, everyone will be speak- 
ing Hebrew—and English. 


"THoucH English enjoys no official 

status, it is the second language 
of the country to all intents and 
purposes. The language is taught 
in all schools, beginning with the 
sixth until the final grade, so that 
a boy who finishes only grammar 
school has a casual acquaintance 
with the language. If he con- 
tinues his schooling he will read 
and understand English passably 
well upon finishing secondary 
school, and if he embarks on high- 
er studies there will be another two 
years of English in store for him, 
so that he should be able at least 
to read at a good clip professional 
literature of English and American 
origin. He will find this indis- 
pensable no matter what the sub- 
ject of his studies will be. 

Outside of school, he will find 
that Hebrew periodicals with their 
limited volume and coverage do 
not satisfy his curiosity about the 
wide world, and so he will start 
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ding Time, Life, and Reader’s 
Digest, the first of these probably 
re magazine with the largest cir- 
lation in the country, 

© Those whose schooling didn’t go 
Yar enough still do not escape the 
“circumambience of English. There 
Syre, of course, the American mov- 
Se, and it is surprising to hear 
how much slang, gangster and 
Svestern lingo from that source 
Juve insinuated themselves into 
glish spoken here. There are 
yl the ubiquitous American tour- 
ists who address strangers and are 
‘surprised in the rare cases when 
“they meet with an uncomprehend- 
ng stare. There are English texts 
inted everywhere below the 
ebrew, in shop windows, on 
street signs, road directions, an- 
‘nouncements. There are English 
‘words and phrases with which 
people lace their conversation, 
whether to supplement their in- 
sufficient Hebrew vocabulary or to 
“show how educated they are. 

English from those casual 
sources is often of a rather quaint 
“variety—what someone once term- 
‘ed “Pinglish” (Palestine English). 
'A doctor who lives on my street 
"announces on his shingle that he 
‘treats “affectionate diseases—also 
X-Raze”; on the window of an 
“antique shop in the center of Tel- 
_ Aviv one can read “antics bought 
and sold”; the anonymous writer 
of English captions for French 
and Italian movies has a dignified 
gentleman say, “I ain’t feelin’ so 
| 00d”; to which his equally digni- 
fied companion replies, “‘Let’s call 
the doc.” 

To get back to the higher level, 
the most important single source 
of English next to school is the 
American paperback, or “pocket 
book” as it is called here. Running 
the gamut from trashy autobiog- 
“maphies of alcoholic actresses to the 


vie | | teric heights of Faulkner, they 


ter, 
and 
rity 
di- 

in- 
ind 
ave 
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are read by practically everybody 
who reads books. This situation 
‘understandably deplored by He- 
brew writers, publishers, and edu- 
“citors who rightly see in it over- 
‘whelming competition to the 








‘mative product. The matter has 
"*peatedly been aired in the press, 
. the radio and public forums, 
Hvith no results. Although prices 
Went up recently, the sale of 


American paperbacks continues at 
a brisk pace while Hebrew books 
continue to languish on bookstore 
shelves. 


NOBBERY, provincialism and the 
lingering influence of the many 
years of British rule aside, the prev- 
alence of English reflects a definite, 
objective need. An Israeli cannot 
acquire a good liberal education, 
practice a profession above the 
level of manual labor or simple 
clerking, meet socially with edu- 
cated people, without the knowl- 
edge of English. With all the re- 
markable progress of Hebrew cul- 
ture in the past decade, with books 
on specialized subjects being pub- 
lished, with translations of impor- 
tant works, one cannot rely on 
Hebrew if he really wants to read 
on literature, history, and the arts. 
If he is a physician, he finds Eng- 
lish medical journals and books 
as indispensable as his stethoscope. 
If he practices any branch of en- 
gineering, English manuals and 
journals may be his sole profession- 
al reading-matter. The ability to 
read and write English is required 
for admission to the bar, since 
Israeli law is based to a large de- 
gree on Anglo-Saxon common law 
introduced here by the British. A 
similar situation prevails in the 
profession of teaching, in journal- 
ism, public relations, economics, 
and business above a certain level. 
A glance at “help wanted” ad- 
vertisements will disclose that 
knowledge of English is required 
of candidates for most positions as 
secretaries, salesmen, clerks, execu- 
tives, in some instances also of 
cooks, maids, drivers, and certainly 
of waiters and bartenders—those 
champion linguists in this multi- 
lingual country. 

There exists here a small class of 
people who due to their abilities 
or other circumstances have reach- 
ed important positions in govern- 
ment, public institutions and busi- 
ness, but somehow never learned 
to express themselves in English 
when they were young, and find it 
very difficult to accomplish it now 
that they are middle-aged or older. 
They may overcome this handicap 
at the office with the help of the 
staff; but they are virtually barred 
from many official and social func- 
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tions which they ought to attend 
for the sake of prestige, and must 
leave receiving visiting dignitaries 
to underlings. 

This small class belongs to a sort 
of a socio-cultural limbo. As in 


Czarist Russia where, as every 
reader of Russian novels knows, 
the ability to speak French separ- 
ated the upper from the lower 
classes, in essentially classless Is- 
rael it is the knowledge of English 
which enables one to mix freely 
socially. At dinners, cocktail par- 
ties, or even unpretentious Friday 
night “at homes” of people of 
some social standing, one invari- 
ably meets members of foreign 
missions, distinguished visitors 
from abroad or plain tourists, and 
the general conversation is in de- 
ference to them conducted in Eng- 
lish—the great international lan- 
guage of our century. 


HIs is what my friend, now back 

in the States teaching classes 
in Hebrew literature, saw on his 
visit to Israel, and what caused him 
to fear that in another few years 
English will be the dominating 
language of the country. To a 
great extent this is an English- 
speaking country, and is becoming 
more so with each graduating class 
leaving school. There is no hiding 
the fact that there is a dark side 
to this picture, particularly the 
effect it has on the book-reading 
habits of the population and the 
snobbery it encourages, but in a 
country whose language is spoken 
by few outside, English is a vital 
necessity. I recently read some- 
where a sad joke: the world is now 
divided into optimists and pessi- 
mists; the optimists teach their 
children Russian, and the pessimists 
teach them Chinese. Well, Israeli 
parents belong to a third class. 
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A New Jewish 
Encyclopedia 


‘THE STANDARD JEWISH ENCYCLO- 
pepia. Editor-in-Chief Cecil 
Roth. Doubleday. Illustrated. 
1,978 pp. $22.50. 


Reviewed by 
HAROLD U. RIBALOW 


HERE has long been a need for a 

comprehensive and handy one- 
yolume Jewish encyclopedia. The 
Jewish Encyclopedia published at 
the turn of the century by Funk 
and Wagnalls is now dated al- 
though many of its essays are gems 


' of scholarship and condensation. 


The Universal Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, which is some twenty years 
old, is less good but more recent 
and well-illustrated. But both en- 
cyclopedias are multi-volumed and 
are not geared to serve the general 
reader who has no room for sets 
of books. And the Jacob de Haas 
one-volume encyclopedia is out- 
of-date, cursory and published un- 
attractively. 


Now we have a $22.50 reference 
work prepared by the staff of the 
Encyclopedia Hebraica, contain- 
ing more than 8,000 separate es- 
says, most of them very brief, 
written by more than 200 scholars 
and copiously and richly illus- 
trated. It is “intended basically as 
awork of contemporary reference” 
and it places special emphasis on 
Jewish life in the United States. 
Obviously, the publishers hope it 
will serve as the one-volume 
reference work which the non- 
specialist will be willing to buy 
and use. It is extremely handsome 
and makes an impressive gift. 


It should be stated at the outset 
that The Standard Jewish Encyc- 
lopedia is well worth having. The 
material on Israel is comprehensive, 
a model of condensation and in- 
cludes a number of fine illustra- 
tions as well as excellent color 
maps of the State. The essay on 
Israel, is, as a matter of fact, one 
of the few long pieces in the book. 
This encyclopedia is characterized 
Primarily by the very brief treat- 
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ment given to many significant 
subjects and people. 

It is this approach which, I 
think, makes the encyclopedia far 
less valuable than it ought to have 
been. This is particularly true be- 
cause the editors offer no listing 
of reference works, books or arti- 
cles which can be read in conjunc- 
tion with the material included. 
For example, only two hundred 
words are devoted to Sholem Alei- 
chem. This might be adequate if, 
following the entry, the editors 
gave a bibliography for interested 
readers. But there is nothing, and 
so what there is on the Yiddish 
writer is not really sufficiently 
comprehensive for an understand- 
ing of his work and influence. 

Utilizing the same approach, the 
editors, in including descriptions 
of important Jewish newspapers 
and periodicals, give us only a few 
lines naming the previous editors 
of these journals, without present- 
ing any idea of their contributions 
and influence. The Jewish Chroni- 
cle of London, for instance, is 
here only with a listing of its 
editors, and the explanation that 
under one of the editors the paper 
was pro-Zionist. You could never 
guess that the Chronicle is a re- 
markable newspaper, the New 
York Times of Jewish journalism. 
Similarly, there are only five lines 
devoted to the American Hebrew, 
which for decades was a most im- 
portant magazine in the United 
States and published significant 
essays by Emma Lazarus and play- 
ed a major role in Jewish com- 
munity, social and political life. 

The reviewer is always tempted, 
in judging an encyclopedia, to 
measure the amount of space given 
to subjects, for it is in this way 
that the importance of an entry 
is weighed. It is, therefore, in- 
comprehensible that a motion pic- 
ture producer like Samuel Gold- 
wyn should receive a half-column 
picture, for Mr. Goldwyn is not 
that important in Jewish history. 
I suspect the editors agree with 
me because only one line is given 
to a description of Mr. Goldwyn’s 
career. Why, then, so prominent 
a picture? The fact is, that this 
book contains far too many pic- 
tures, large and small, of insignifi- 
cant persons. 
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THERE arE other flaws in the 

book. Errors are natural in so 
huge an undertaking and I should 
ike to point to a few. In the 
getion on sports, the Polish-Amer- 
an middleweight champion of a 
decade ago, Tony Zale, is listed as 
Jew and his name is spelled Toni 
zeil. Joe Choynsky is identified 
isa Jewish heavyweight champion. 
He was Jewish, but never held a 
title. Max Baer, who was a world 
heavyweight champion, was not 
Jewish, although he wore a Magen 
David on his trunks and is listed 
s Jewish in the Universal Jewish 
Encyclopedia, One of Baer’s grand- 
arents was Jewish and his own 
children, like himself, were raised 
as Christians. He wore the Jew- 
ish star for commercial reasons. In 
those days, when boxers developed 
a following on a racial or religious 
basis, it was common practice for 
fighters to call themselves Jews or 
Irishmen when they were neither, 
in order to attract the following 
of racial minorities. 

In spite of the fact that this 
volume is expensively printed, it 
has many broken letters and scores 
of typographical errors. Ludwig 
Lewisohn appears under “Lewi- 
sohn,” “Lewinsohn” and ‘“Levin- 
shn.” There also are internal or 
factual errors. For example, the 
chess champion Emanuel Lasker, 
was not a pupil of Steinitz. On 
the contrary, he was a competitor 
of Steinitz and won the world 
chess championship from him. 

The most important flaw of the 
book is that the reader has abso- 
lutely no way of knowing who 
wrote which articles. None of the 
essays or entries are signed or ini- 
tialed. There is a listing of all the 
contributors, but it is extremely 
difficult to discover, for instance, 
who wrote the material on art, be- 
cause under the names of a few 
of the contributors it is indicated 
that they wrote on “art.” It is 


' most annoying to read an excel- 
lent appreciation of, say, Mai- 
- monides or Rashi and wonder who 
| wrote the article. 


It is not difficult to find errors 


: of omission and commission in a 
Volume of nearly 2,000 pages. The 
| mistakes pointed out here are 
| listed in the hope that they will 
be rectified in the second edition. 
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An Israel Pioneer 


STUDIES IN THE ARAB THEATRE 
AND CINEMA by Jacob M. Lan- 
dau. University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 290 pp., $6. 


Reviewed by GDEON WEIGERT 


HIS BOOK is not only the first 

Western study of a subject 
completely neglected by Oriental- 
ists: it is a pioneer work by a 
young Israel scholar who has filled 
a gap in this field long felt by 
scholars and students alike. A 
more fitting description could not 
have been made than that by Pro- 
fessor H.A.R. Gibb, the noted Ori- 
entalist, who in the preface to 
this work writes: “A study of the 
Arab theatre is one of those things 
which everyone interested in the 
Arab world wants to have, but 
which qualified scholars uually 
leave for ‘somebody else’ to do.” 
The reason is simple. Dr. Landau’s 
list of more than one thousand 
Arabic plays and hundreds of 
newspaper quotations at the end 
of his book is the best proof that 
no history on this subject can be 
written without the author neces- 
sarily wading through a flood of 
Arabic journals of the past cen- 
tury. 

The author is a 35-year-old 
graduate of the Hebrew Universi- 
ty’s School of Oriental Studies in 
Jerusalem who received his Ph.D. 
from London University and who 
published his first research work 
in Oriental studies some years ago: 
“Parliaments and Parties in 
Egypt.” This may also be classi- 
fied as a pioneer work in its field. 
He is also a regular contributor 
to a number of journals on Ori- 
ental subjects both in Israel and 
abroad. 


Dividing his present book into 
three parts, Dr. Landau lets the 
reader enter into a new, hitherto 
unknown world, in which he des- 
cribes the elements which served as 
the forerunners of the Arab the- 
atre, and which gave birth to the 
development of the modern Arabic 
theatre and its impact on the social 
and cultural life of the Arabic- 
speaking peoples. He also briefly 
examines the beginning and de- 
velopment of the Arabic cinema 
and film industry. 
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ROM THE days of medieval mim- 

icry, through the “‘Ta’siah,” the 
passion play, the famous Arab 
storytellers, the “hakawati,” to the 
Turkish “karagoes” shadow-play 
in Egypt, Syria, and North Africa, 
the writer leads the reader to the 
beginnings of modern Arabic dra- 
ma at the end of the last century 
when Lebanese Christians began to 
perform the plays of Moliere and 
Shakespeare. 

Just as these Lebanese Christians 
played a leading part in the 
progress of modern Arabic litera- 
ture, they also formed the basis 
of the literary and artistic renais- 
sance of the Arabs when they 
emigrated at the turn of the cen- 
tury to the Nile Valley. From 
then on, in the days of the Khedive 
Tewfik, was established the first 
professional dramatic group 
(which also introduced a female 
role in its repertoire with the Jew- 
ish actress Leila.) Then came 
George Abbayad with his classical 
performances; and the Ramses 
troupe founded in 1923 as the 
first dramatic group to be headed 
by a Europe-trained actor, Yousef 
Wahbi. (He had studied under 
the Italian, Chiantoni, and was 
the first to introduce the social 
theme into Arab plays.) 

Dr. Landau’s analysis of some 
of the works by the Arab play- 
wrights—Shawki, the Taimur 
brothers, and Tewfik el Hakim— 
are extremely well written. 

The final chapter—on the Ara- 
bic cinema—is somewhat of an 
anti-climax. Much space is devoted 
to such purely commercial aspects 
of the Egyptian film industry as 
distribution, production, and fi- 
nancing. In addition, there are 
long descriptions of the leading 
film stars. 


ousEF Wahbi’s part in intro- 

ducing social subjects into the 
Arabic theatre is touched on, but 
far more important was his role of 
social reformer in his screen act- 
ing—a fact almost overlooked by 
Dr. Landau. The convincing roles 
of such stars as Abbas Fares in 
“Les Miserables”; of Bader Lama 
in the fine historical films, ‘‘Cleo- 
patra,” “Salah e-Din,” and “Kais 
wa Leila,” are entirely neglected. 
Such personalities of the Arabic 
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screen as the Druse, Asmahan, Ta- 
hia Karioka, Mediha Yusra, are 
not even mentioned, while the 
leading comedian for decades, 
B’shara Hakim, and Anwar Wajdi 
are merely mentioned. 

True, the author completes his 
study at the year 1950, but what- 
ever he does say about the Egyp- 
tian screen after that tells merely 
a fraction of the grim story of how 
the industry (along with the other 
sections of the fine arts) was 
strangled in Egypt under the re- 
volutionary junta. This was re- 
cently described by Yousef Wahbi 
himself in his ‘“J’accuse,” pub- 
lished in the Cairo pictorial maga- 
zine, “Al Mussawar,” and was 
never even touched upon in Dr. 
Landau’s book. The work would 
also have been of greater value had 
there been a number of illustra- 
tions. 

However, these shortcomings do 
not detract from the over-all im- 
pression created by the book as an 
outstanding work in a new field. 
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Correspondence 


———— 


To the Editor: 


I couldn’t help wondering, as 
I read Gal Heid’s article, “An Is- 
raeli Views American Zionism”, if 
he hadn’t overlooked a very tangi- 
ble point for Zionism, at least on 
the American scene. And I felt 
he was being rather ruthless in his 
readiness and willingness to cut a 
warm, human tie between Jew and 
Jew. 

Before the establishment of the 
State of Israel, Zionism was not 
quite “kosher” in the eyes of the 
majority of American Jews. They 
were not interested in any form 
of Judaism outside of their own 
American brand, except of course 
for the time-honored charity to 
persecuted Jews wherever they 
were in the world. Zionism was 
for the eccentrics, for those whd 
had a bee in their bonnet, and any 
statements by Zionists were looked 
upon as not quite valid. Belief in 
building up of Israel, as a country 
for Jewish refugees, let alone as 
a state, posed problems in the 
minds of the bulk of American 
Jews in which they were not in- 
terested or of which they were very 
much afraid. 

Whatever was accomplished fi- 
nancially and politically before the 
State, and it was not so little, was 
done by the Zionists with zest and 
with lusty conviction in their own 
heritage and Jewish ideals. What 
they did was meaningful to them... 


Right now, for many non-Zion- 
ists, it is the fashion to support Is- 
rael as it is the fashion to have 
wall-to-wall carpeting in their liv- 
ing rooms and to belong to a suc- 
cessful, wealthy synagogue or 
temple. We cannot afford to build 
on anything which is a fashion 
and may go out of style in a few 
years. We have to build on some- 
thing which puts forth roots and 
brings forth belief regardless of 
any fashion. You can only do that 
through a movement for Israel, a 
Zionist movement which has ideals 
—even though it is not going “en 
masse”’ to Israel to build and work 
and live. 

We know that the Zionist move- 
ment is floundering today for want 
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of a definite program, but it is 
not floundering in its sincerity and 
feeling for what the Jewish State 
means. It is that which is so im- 
portant and that which needs to 
be fostered. It can’t be done 
through any channel but a Zionist 
movement which does not water 
down its approach to Israel and 
which will not be wishy-washy in 
its championship of Israel. Perhaps 
Gal Heid feels we can’t afford that 
luxury, or that Israel doesn’t need 
such luxury today. I think the 
injection of robust Jewish think- 
ing and idealistic concepts of living 
from Israel into American Jewish 
life is a luxury we must afford. 
For, unless we are extreme pessi- 
mists or extreme non-realists, there 
will always be a Diaspora, regard- 
less. Does Gal Heid think we 
should simply forget that section 
of Judaism, a pretty large portion, 
except for whatever .. . support 
it can give to Israel? 

This is exactly where a Zionist 
movement is so important; for 
its moral, human values, and to 
give depth and meaning to our 
support in any measure of the 
Jewish State. Without a Zionist 
movement we are pauperized, both 
Zionist and non-Zionist alike, for 
our gestures and participation are 
automatic and stilted. It is the 
leavening agent in our lives as 
Jews, regardless of what other 
spiritual, moral and ethical sup- 
ports we apparently have. 

I think there has to be a change 
in Israeli thinking. Without Zion- 
ism I hate to think what will hap- 
pen in the Diaspora within a short 
span of years. We will have cre- 
ated a vacuum. We will have a 
generation of esteemed churchly 
Jews giving, yes, to Israel but with 
no thought or meaning or passion 
behind the action. Just as we are 
beginning to see Jewish leadership 
built on financial success but with 
no Jewish background or knowl- 
edge behind that leadership so that 
there is little discrimination in 
matters of Jewish interest on the 
Jewish scene, so will we see the 
same sort of result in support of 
Israel. The support will be there, 
but it will be dead and sick.... 
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The Knesset Elections 


Though Mapai had expected to lead in the elec- 
tions, the final results exceeded their expectations. 
Though much remains to be done in the sphere of 
integration, economics, employment and education, 
one thing has been made manifest in these elections: 
the people living in the State of Israel have reached 
a stage of political maturity where the slogans which 
influenced them were not negative plans of defeating 
other parties but positive plans of action. It is in- 
teresting now to watch developments: the formation 
of a coalition based on the plans and promises of 
Mapai for the future, and to follow the steady ad- 
vance in Israel’s education and practice of democracy. 

It is particularly worthy of note that in the Knesset 
election results the various ethnic lists had poor if 
any support. This proves, in effect, that the process 
of integration, at least in the sense of political under- 
standing, has advanced considerably and that narrow 
prejudices, interests and loyalties play a very small 
part when it comes to expressing an opinion on the 
running of the State. In the municipal and local 
council elections, on the other hand, ethnic demands 
were more clearly expressed. 

It may be assumed that in voting for Mapai its 
record in dealing with these matters weighed in its 
favor. The membership of the Party is more than 
in any other a true cross-section of the population. 
As a result, all have an opportunity of pressing their 
point. 

One of the main difficulties in the coming few 
years will be the spreading of the Party’s manpower 
over all the added spheres of responsibility in central 
and local government. The educational work begun 
before the election campaign with small groups will, 
it is hoped, now be expanded with the setting up, 
on Ben-Gurion’s suggestion, of a special department 
to maintain active contact with the life and problems 
of the man in the street. Such educational work 
will inevitably produce natural leaders whose training 
and education will then have to be undertaken. 


It is interesting that the more objective press of 
the country now finds that Mapai’s success in the 
elections has been due to the relative quiet along the 
borders after the Sinai Campaign, economic prosper- 
ity and stability, and the steadily rising living stand- 
ards of all sections of the population. In fact, Israel’s 
economy represents an interesting experiment at 
combining a variety of economic forces, using their 
initiative and potential for the common purpose of 
stabilizing the national economy. No similar cen- 
tralized attempt has been made either in the capitalist 
or the socialist countries and its success is the result 
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of trial and error which, to quote the Finangig 
Times, “has put Israel on the highway to economi, 
independence.” 

It is no mere chance that newly independent state, 
in Asia and Africa turn to Israel for guidance; fo 
Mapai’s adaptability to the changing needs of th 
country has made it the exponent of new forms and 
methods—democratic, liberal and advanced—suited 
to the needs of the hour and the future. 


Knesset Election Results 








Fourth Knesset Third Knesset 
Party Votes % Estimated Man. 
Mandates % of votes da 

Mapai 360,710 38.16 48-49 32.22 4 
Herut 125,072 13.23 17 12.6 15 
National 

Religious 93,745 9.92 12 9.1 ll 
Mapam 67,747 7.17 9 7.3 9 
General 

Zionists 58,792 6.22 7-8 10.2 BB 
Ahdut 

Haavoda 55,981 5.92 7-8 8.2 10 
Aguda-Poalei 

Aguda 45,174 4.72 6 4.4 6 
Progressives 44,096 4.66 6 4.4 5 
Communists 27,209 2.88 3-4 4.5 6 
Mapai-A ffiliated 

Arabs 33,892 3.59 3 —— 5 


Total vote 945,254, including parties not receiving any 
mandates. 
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An Analysis of the Elections 


by Lea Ben-Dor 


Ww" WERE the elections to the Fourth Knesset 
fought over? After all, it was plain before- 
hand to everybody—even including Mr. Menahem 
Begin, the Herut leader—that Mr. Ben-Gurion and 
Mapai would lead Israel again. And if Mr. Ben- 
Gurion was to go on being Prime Minister, did it 
make that much difference just how the Knesset 
was composed? 


It is true that there were no burning issues for the 
average citizen. There are no wide differences of 
view on external relations. Everybody would like 
peace with the Arabs, and everybody knows it can- 
not be done by wishing, but only by a- patient 
building up of strength. Nobody takes Begin’s ex- 
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pansionist theories seriously—not even the Arabs, 
though they use them for a talking point. Mapam 
is disillusioned with Soviet Russia, doubly so since 
the stoppage of Rumanian emigration and the re- 
newed anti-Jewish excesses in the U.S.S.R. itself. 


Even on the home front the points of difference 
have been narrowed down a great deal. With the 
acute postwar shortages and production difficulties 
overcome, it has been possible to end rationing. The 
standard of living has gone up sharply. However 
bad housing conditions in some of the remaining 
ma abarot may be, many of the occupants earn good 
money; enough, in any case, to make them unwilling 
to move out into better houses in development areas. 
The General Zionists, Mapam, and the Communists 
have all lost talking points. 


Most important of all, people are confident that 
security has been re-established, especially when they 
look at the ferment and confusion in the Arab 
countries and compare it to the quiet that reigns in 
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In the months preceding the election, a sudden 
attempt was made to inflame communal feeling. The 
North African immigrants, as a community, are 
woefully underprivileged as regards education, tech- 
nical training, and even modern business skills. Their 
attempts to set up local communal lists failed, mainly 
because the leaders in different localities could not 
get together. Without promising them anything 
much, or even offering them places on their list, 
Herut did its utmost to suggest in election propa- 
ganda that “if Ben-Gurion was the choice of the 
established old-timers, then Begin, the political un- 
derdog, was the champion of the have-nots, the 
man who would ‘change the regime’” and, presum- 
ably, bring them to the top without effort. He 
does not appear to have succeeded. 








HIS LACK of simple issues left the campaign pri- 
marily a politician’s election. Mr. Ben-Gurion 
made no bones about it from the beginning. He 
wanted a mandate from the nation to change the 
electoral system to one that will prevent the forma- 
tion and development of small splinter parties. In 
direct elections of individual candidates in electoral 
districts the voter, if he wishes to make his vote 
stick, must decide which of the representatives of 
the main parties he prefers. There is then the prospect 
that a party that gets into power will be able to 
carry out its program unhampered, until such time 
as the nation wishes it replaced by some other large 
party with a different general program. The present 
system encourages small groups, such as the Yemen- 
ites’ Association, to incorporate themselves as a party, 
on the strength of certain common interests, but 
without any clear policy. Instead of trying to press 
their interests within a national party they fight 
elections on their own, with criticism and abuse of 
all other parties almost their only weapons. 
Meanwhile, the majority party within the Govern- 
ment can be held up to ransom over almost every 
issue, for parties can threaten to leave or vote against 
the Government whenever they think fit, all coalition 
agreements notwithstanding. This is, in fact, what 
broke up Mr. Ben-Gurion’s last government with 
Ahdut Haavoda and Mapam, and made him more 
determined than ever to bring in a system that would 
force the two splinter labor parties to return as 
opposition factions to a united labor front. 


A strong government party presupposes a strong 
opposition party that can aspire to replace and suc- 
ceed the government, and will, therefore, constitute 
a responsible opposition. It is this phrase, presum- 
ably, that attracted the General Zionists to the idea 
of changing the electoral system. All the smaller 
parties oppose the change, pleading the right of the 
minorities to be heard and represented, particularly 
in the formative period of the State of Israel, when 
successive waves of immigrants were likely to bring 
with them new points ofview. 

After the Histadrut elections last spring, when the 
Mapai majority within the labor organization was 
somewhat reduced, there were many who became 
pessimistic of Mapai’s prospects for the future. Per- 
haps, however, this relative lack of success in spring 
helped to take Mapai to its striking victory in au- 
tumn. The party girded itself for a renewed effort. 

This is a party with plenty to offer in the way 
of human material, and not only the young voters 
were quick to realize that Dayan, Eban and Peres 
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were vital younger reinforcements that added to the 
party’s strength. 


APAI drew its votes from party members, from 

the unaffiliated who believe in labor rule, from 

the tens of thousands who simply have confidence 

in Mr. Ben-Gurion’s leadership, from tens of thou- 

sands who see that life is easier and safer today after 

a decade of Mapai rule than they had ever dared to 
hope. 

Mapai drew votes from many thousands of old- 
time Herut supporters who have become increasingly 
persuaded that Mr. Begin’s rantings of a greater Israel 
are empty demagoguery aimed at the politically im- 
mature, and who do not mind saying so loudly on 
all occasions. Mapai also collected more thousands 
of votes by default from the sudden collapse of the 
General Zionist party, as well as from former sup- 
porters of Ahdut Haavoda, who were angered and 
disappointed by the irresponsibilities of their party 
leadership during the past four years. Altogether, 
Mapai polled about 360,000 votes, or 85,000 more 
than four years ago (not counting the soldiers’ vote, 
which is not made known in detail). This is an 
increase of over 30% in voting strength. 

Herut polled 16,000 votes more than last time, 
but this was not enough to raise their percentage 
poll perceptively. They failed to pull off their 
planned amalgamation with the General Zionists two 
years ago, though they may have benefited by some 
former General Zionist votes, and they will be in 
a poor position now because Mr. Begin was unwise 
enough to stage victory motorcades before the elec- 
tion, complete with an open car for the party leader 
and motorcycle outriders. It may take years still 
before the significance of the Sinai campaign is fully 
evaluated. It broke the threat of the murdering 
fedayeen in Israel; it opened Israel’s route to Africa 
and the Far East; it destroyed Nasser’s position as 
the Fuehrer of the Arabic-speaking countries; but 
it also, incidentally, ended Begin’s propaganda that 
all Israel’s troubles stemmed from the fact that the 
effete Mapai Government was constitutionally in- 
capable of fighting Egypt, as he would do if he came 
to power. Although he is a relatively young man at 
forty-six, the elections to the Fourth Knesset may 
mark the beginning of his decline. 

The General Zionists simply threw their chances 
to the winds. In the last elections, their slogan was 
“Let the people live”; that is, do not press them too 
hard for the sake of generations yet to come. The 
manufacturing and trading population to whom they 
traditionally appeal live well enough today, and see 
an expanding future. The party has never been 
successful in attracting leading personalities and their 
most popular and respected member, Yitzhak Rokach, 
long mayor of Tel Aviv, died recently. Mr. Peretz 
Bernstein has been pushed aside, and the present 
leadership of the party, Messrs. Saphir and Serlin, 
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kept out a promising younger element, mainly [sra¢), 
born, and tried to bolster their list with completely 
unknown candidates who were intended to appeal 
to specific circles of the electorate. The appointment 
to the safe sixth place on the list of Mr. Mose 
Nissim, the 24-year old son of Chief Rabbi Nissim, 
in particular, was intended to woo the Sephardic 
the religious and the young voters simultaneously, 
but apparently only succeeded in infuriating a good 
proportion of the party’s veteran supporters as , 
cheap electioneering maneuver. The party is in ay 
undoubted decline. 


The Mizrachi-Poel Hamizrachi orthodox group 
have slightly improved their position. Their fight 
for religious schools and for religious observance jn 
general has brought them votes. Their intransigent 
stand in last year’s struggle over ““Who is a Jew?” 
has gained them sympathy among people anxioy 
over the totally assimilated character of the imni- 
gration from Eastern Europe and the unaccustomed 
percentage of unconverted Christian wives amon 
these families, whose foreign habits become the sub. 
ject of quarrels in new communities where they live 
together with observant immigrants from Orient 
countries, who still tend to fear non-Jews. Th 
fanatically orthodox Aguda parties have exactly 
maintained their percentage of the vote. 


The Progressives, also, have just about retained 
their former position. It is one of the mysteries of 
the elections in Israel that despite a burgeoning popv- 
lation, and the fact that the electorate has mor 
than doubled since the first elections in 1949, the 
smaller parties have experienced a shift of only: 
few tenths of a per cent. If newcomers come to: 
place sponsored by a particular party they tend in 
time to support it in the elections, although they 
are, of course, under no obligation to do so. 


Mapam, again, has maintained its previous strength. 
There has, however, been a considerable shift among 
its voters. Its younger generation is not attracted 
by the ivory-tower policy of Mapam kibbutzim; 
many old-timers have been finally disillusioned by 
the anti-Israel, and always pro-Arab, anti-Jewish, 
policy of the Soviet bloc. Their numbers are thought 
to have been made up by defectors from the Con- 
munist Party, whose strength has been reduced to 
half. Much of this loss, however, is also due to the 
Arab vote. Pro-Nasser Arabs in Israel in the past 
voted Communist, as the only openly anti-State 
party available. Now that Nasser has swung back 
to the West, and Kassem draws official Communist 
support, the Arab Communist cells have split and 
in many cases disintegrated, the votes going to com- 
munal lists. 


THE sHarr drop of Ahdut Haavoda, which polled 
15,000 fewer votes than in 1955, its percentage 
vote dropping from over eight to under six, is due 
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ily to its reckless power politics within the last 
walition. Three times, in matters of national secur- 
ity, did they choose to break the collective coalition 
esponsibility agreement and yet refuse to leave the 
Government, remaining like a bone stuck in Mr. 
yen-Gurion’s throat—over the withdrawal from 
Ginai; the purchase from, and the sale of, military 
quipment to Germany. Each time, their protests 
were heralded by “revelations” in the party news- 
paper, La’Merkav. Much more serious than the drop 
in their voting strength is the fact that the Prime 
Minister seems determined not to subject the Admin- 
istration again to this form of excessive pressure by 
s group that commands the support of only one out 
of seventeen citizens. An addition for any future 
collaboration within the Government will be the 
pissing of a law that stipulates collective respon- 
ibility of the Cabinet in order to forestall the possi- 
bility of the repetition of leakages or deliberate 
breaches of confidence by Government members in 
thir own party interests. Mr. Ben-Gurion has de- 
cared that he wishes to form a coalition to include 
all “constructive fractions in the Knesset, that is, 
all parties with the exception of the Communists 
and Herut.” 

Of the twenty-four lists that went to the polls, 
twelve received less than one per cent of the valid 
votes cast, and thus were eliminated. (Had the ten 
per cent minimum rule which was once proposed 
been passed, only Mapai and Herut would have sur- 
vived these elections to tell the tale.) These in- 
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cluded such groups as the Trotskyite Third Force, 
which obtained 574 votes, three separate Arab lists 
(three Mapai-affiliated Arab lists will send one or 
more members each to the Knesset), and five sepa- 
rate lists put together by Sephardic and Oriental 
groups, whose vote totalled more than 16,000, and 
might have brought them two seats had any joint 
policy unified them. The largest of these groups 
was the Likud, whose 7,000 votes were only about 
1,500 short of the minimum required to win a seat 
for Ben Haroush, the leader of last summer’s rioting 
in Wadi Salib by Moroccan immigrants dissatisfied 
with bad housing conditions. Ben Haroush is in 
prison at the moment for instigating the riot, but 
would no doubt have been released had he been 
elected, and he would have been elected had he been 
able to persuade even the rival North African group 
to support him. 

Mapai has gained a significant victory. In the 
Fourth Knesset, the party is likely to command 48 
or 49 seats instead of 40—the highest number any 
party has ever had. Had the General Zionists main- 
tained their position there would have been a clear 
majority for direct elections and stable two-party 
or three-party rule might have been within sight. 
But with their vote halved, with the Mapai-afhliated 
Arab vote scattered over several lists and the Progres- 
sives no stronger than before, with a left-wing coali- 
tion practically ruled out for the time being, the 
building of a stable and strong coalition will, in fact, 
be no easier than before. 





ome of political history mark the 1914 War 
as the beginning of a period of what Prof. E. H. 
Carr called “The Inflation of Nationalism.” This 
description is meant to be a negative one but there 
are those who take the opposite view and believe that 
true internationalism can only be reached when every 
national grouping has secured full independence so 
that international harmony will be achieved by a 
free union of independent peoples voluntarily enter- 
ing a supra-national organization. 
Thus in this process of inflation tens of new states 
have arisen since 1914 in Europe, Africa and Asia. 
They all, however, almost without exception enjoyed 
an advantage which was denied the new State of 
Israel, This was the form of transition from sub- 
Jugation to independence. The succession states of 








The Birth Pangs of Israel’s 


Parliamentary Democracy 


by Moshe Rosetti 


Europe after the First World War broke up into 
component parts of larger units and converted their 
local government into a national one. In Asia the 
colonial countries which secured independence had 
already had some form of legislative council which 
was easily transformed into an ordered government. 
In the later period African territories which secured 
independence voluntarily accepted the tutelage of 
their former masters with complete independence 
ultimately ensured. 

The new State of Israel enjoyed none of these ad- 
vantages. When the United Nations on November 
29th, 1947, adopted its historic resolution for the 
setting up of Arab and Jewish states it envisaged 
an orderly transfer and, indeed, set up an Imple- 
mentation Commission which met between January 
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9th and April 10th, 1948, for study and planning 
with a view to ensuring this smooth transition. The 
Jewish Agency cooperated fully with this commission 
and had its plan been put into operation it would 
have made the task comparatively easy. But in the 
meantime the Mandatory Government announced 
that it would not take part in any operation which 
did not have the consent of both Jews and Arabs 
and, therefore, this excellent and carefully conceived 
plan was jettisoned and finally abandoned. 

The subsequent story of the creation of Israel’s 
state machinery is a tribute to the preparatory work 
which was done by the framers of Israel’s independ- 
ence. It was fortunate, too, that despite the non- 
cooperation of the Mandatory Government, Israel 
was not compelled to build on a vacuum. ‘The 
Jewish community in Palestine had provided for it- 
self a form of internal self-government which had 
been operative under the British Mandate and which 
permitted the Jewish state to take over all essential 
functions of government on May 14th, 1948. 

Under the Mandate the Asefat Hanivharim 
(Elected Assembly) had served as the legislative 
body of the Jewish community. Its executive arm, 
the Vaad Leumi (Jewish National Council), a small 
administrative body arising out of the Elected As- 
sembly, was divided into various departments re- 
sembling the executive branch of Western govern- 
ments. They included social welfare, health, defense, 
education and religious affairs. Additional functions 
in the fields of immigration, land purchase, agricul- 
tural colonization, building and industry were en- 
trusted to various agencies of the Jewish Agency, 
with headquarters in Jerusalem. 

At the beginning of 1948, negotiations began 
among the parties for the purpose of creating a pro- 
visional government composed of the two represen- 
tational bodies of the Yishuv, the Israel representa- 
tives of the Jewish Agency Executive and the Vaad 
Haleumi. This was originally intended to be ready 
for two alternative eventualities: the first, cooper- 
ation with the Implementation Commission; and the 
second—which then appeared to be more likely— 
independent action in the event of this cooperation 
proving impossible. 


HE STATE Councit which was established in April, 

1948, was composed of 37 members based on the 
proportion of representation in the existing bodies 
and which included others who had not been repre- 
sented in either of the two organs, such as the Com- 
munists. The name of the state was to be Israel. 
The Council of the People would continue to act 
as a provisional state council and as the legislative 
authority. The people’s administration (Minhelet 
Ha’am) would continue to act as a provisional gov- 
ernment and as the executive authority. By the Ist 
of October, 1948, a constituent assembly would be 
elected and its task would be to decide the constitu- 
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' DsceM® 
tion of the state. The governing bodies of the sty 
were to be elected in accordance with this constitutig, is 12° 
—in the first place, the legislative body and the rached | 
government. With the setting up of the clectesfina te 
authority in accordance with the constitution, th The | 
terms of office of the State Council and the pro. Const 
visional government would cease. posed 
The Provisional Council in accordance with thi tion W 
mandate confined itself to the minimum essentials of + ¥*Y 
legislation required to take over the administratio,§ SY 
and government of the state. Its main enactmen 4° 
was known as the Law and Administrative Ordinang work 
which laid down provisions by which the privilege aes 
which had formerly been invested in the Crown and§ mys P: 
discharged through the High Commissioner and his crib 
advisers were transferred to the Council and th ot thre 
Government. The State Council, however, eschewej wad. 
all other fundamental legislation save that which , balar 
was required to remove from Mandatory laws lf untri 
those enactments which had been designed to dis form 0: 
criminate against the Jewish people; as for example: ceded 1 
all Jews who had theretofore immigrated illegal) and th 
were to be deemed legal immigrants as of the dat of a ce 
of their arrival. All directives in any statute off who f 
regulation requiring the use of the English langug body 0 
were also repealed. Other laws, which were “t-B teen a 
ceived” by the new state, and which required som ;, the 
amendment because of the new political situation, Congr 
could be promulgated by the Minister of Justice an quence 
published in the official gazette. Taxes theretofor§ some « 
paid to the Mandatory Government would now bf conne 
payable to the new state. The existing court systenf count: 
was also retained. Property rights were not altered, experi 
whether or not they were vested in individuals of Britist 
corporations. Israel’ 
The main task of the State Council was to prepar parlia 
for the elections which were to be held as soon sf ™P! 
a proper register could be prepared. History wif “Y 
pay tribute to the care and efficiency with which th whick 
first elections to parliament were prepared, notwith tradit 
standing war conditions. They were held in January, Fo 
1949, and the newly elected parliament was opened condi 
in Jerusalem in February, 1949. 506,567 electong ‘ns 
had the right to vote and 86.8% voted. ‘This iss Two 
remarkably high figure and there were less than 6,00)) ¥4 
spoiled ballots—clear evidence that we were dealing} 4" 
with an intelligent electorate. The system of pro but 
portional representation naturally gave rise to a largt as th 
number of lists. Twenty-two were presented but erall 
only twelve secured election and with the exception Cabi 
of two or three small new ethnic groups they ra aia 
true to the pattern of the political structure of tht , Pe 
; atic 
Yishuv. is vj 
Although the State Council had engaged in lengthy ? 
debates on the question of a written constitution, nee 
the Constituent Assembly took a negative view and ‘oil 
in June, 1950, by a vote of 50 to 38 with 13 abstaim| rm 
ing, the Knesset (for in the meantime it had chang} 
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is name from Constituent Assembly to Knesset) 
ached the following conclusion which is embodied 
in a resolution: 
“The Knesset resolves to charge the committee for 
Constitution, Law and Justice to prepare a pro- 
sed Constitution for the State. The Constitu- 
tion will be constructed chapter by chapter in such 
away that every one of them will constitute a law 
by itself. The chapters will be brought before the 
Knesset as and when the Committee completes its 
work and will together be combined into the Con- 
stitution of the State.” 


Te PARLIAMENTARY system of Israel has been de- 
scribed by various writers as combinations of two 
ot three of the main parliamentary forms of the 
world. It is, indeed, a compromise and it represents 
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, balance between the experience of many other 
countries and at the same time is influenced by the 
form of the quasi-parliamentary systems which pre- 
ceded the State, especially the Zionist Organization 
and the Jewish Agency, which grew up as a result 
ofacertain background of history. Theodore Herzl, 
who founded the Zionist Congress, the deliberative 
body of the Jews of the world, in 1897, had himself 
been a political correspondent for an Austrian paper 
in the Palais Bourbon and the standing orders of the 
Congress which met regularly were considerably in- 
fluenced by Continental parliamentary procedure. 
Some of the members of the First Knesset had been 
connected with parliamentary life in Continental 
countries and thus, here too, the influence of their 
experience was felt. The fact that there was a 
British mandate for thirty years has also influenced 
Israel’s citizens. Thus, in the development of its 
parliamentary life there has grown up a practical 
compromise between the British form of parliamen- 
tary government and the Continental traditions 
which have survived with the stamp of Israel’s own 
traditions as the final element. 

For the first ten years of its existence, the Knesset 
conducted its affairs on the basis of sketchily drafted 
transition laws and a set of fundamental principles. 
Two of these, at least, indicate that it leans heavily 
towards the example of its British counterpart. For 
example: the President, who is elected by the Knesset 
but whose authority is limited in much the same way 
as the Crown in Britain, designates the person, gen- 
erally the leader of his party, who is to form the 
Cabinet. The Government continues only so long 
as it enjoys the confidence of parliament. The second 
is perhaps uniquely British in that initiative in legis- 
lation and in the control of the agenda of the Knesset 
8 virtually in the hands of the Government. Members 
of the Knesset may initiate legislation and may de- 
mand debates but the final decision as to whether 
such individual initiative shall be approved rests with 
the Knesset itself. 

The Knesset has now been in existence for eleven 
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years and by the time this article is published it 
will have held its fourth election. Its record of 
legislation is rich and varied. It has enacted a social 
code in the best tradition of modern progressive 
states; in the field of labor relations the most modern 
conceptions have been accepted. Its Social Insurance 
Law is being studied by emergent nations all over 
the world. It has enacted a series of laws which 
guarantee individual rights. Equality of citizenship 
has been carefully guarded and the status of women 
in Israel may be compared with that in any of the 
advanced countries in the world. But perhaps the 
greatest achievement has been the setting up of an 
independent judiciary—the acid test of a real 
democracy. 


N June 24th, 1948, the Provisional State Council 

enacted the Courts Ordinance providing for the 
functioning of the Supreme Court of Israel, with 
its judges to be appointed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment on the recommendation of the Minister of 
Justice and subject to approval by the Provisional 
State Council. Five justices were confirmed on July 
22nd and the Court was inaugurated in Jerusalem 
on September 14th, with jurisdiction both as a court 
of first instance and as an appelate court for the 
district courts in civil and criminal cases. The 
Supreme Court sits also as a High Court of Justice 
in matters affecting the personal rights and liberties 
of the public. 

On May 30th, 1950, the Supreme Court was en- 
larged to seven judges. The names of its president 
and the six other judges are submitted by the Minister 
of Justice to the Knesset for approval. Supreme 
Court members remain in office for life, and are 
removable only by majority vote of the Knesset for 
reason of misconduct. 

In Israel, the Knesset is supreme; the Supreme 
Court cannot invalidate its legislation. However, 
the Court has the power to declare invalid legislation 
enacted by the municipal councils and administrative 
interpretations of Knesset statutes. 

While it is the Government’s administrative func- 
tion to enforce the laws, it is the Supreme Court’s 
responsibility to see that such enforcement is proper- 
ly effected, without abuse of administrative author- 
ity. If the Administration interprets the law 
incorrectly, abuses or ignores its intent, or exceeds 
its own legal authority, the Supreme Court has the 
duty of invalidating such regulation or action. The 
Court is thus primarily concerned with the protec- 
tion of the individual against arbitrary action and 
improper interpretation of the laws, and also with the 
protection of the State in the lawful exercise of its 
authority. 

The absence of a permanent written constitution 
has not made it unduly difficult for the Supreme 
Court to be guided in cases involving individual 
rights. The Court has followed the personal demo- 








cratic rights of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. Conse- 
quently, an unwritten Bill of Rights is developing 
in Israel patterned on English and American legal 
theory and practice. 

In the Third Knesset a Court Law was enacted 
which codified the existing laws relating to justice 
and set the pattern for its administration. This went 
one step further in the creation of an ordered legal 
system and marked the beginning of indigenous 
Israel law less dependent on the precedence which 
formerly stemmed from British sources. The de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court command the admira- 
tion of jurists all over the world and the English 
translation of High Court decisions is being eagerly 
awaited in juridical circles. 


N THE meantime, the Knesset’s own rules have been 
extended and codified. This is in accordance with 
a wise decision which was taken at the beginning 
of Israel’s parliamentary life when the Knesset de- 
cided not to attempt to produce a complete system 
at one stroke but to move empirically and change 
and add in the light of experience. In fact, a decision 
was taken to this effect and incorporated in the 
Standing Orders of the Knesset. The decision says: 
(a) A question which concerns the debates shall 
be decided by the Knesset Committee. Any de- 
cision of this kind will become a binding precedent 
so long as no new Standing Order has been adopted. 
(b) The Knesset Committee is authorized to de- 
cide on any changes in the Standing Orders and 
any such changes will serve as a precedent for the 
process of debate in the Knesset and will override 
previous decisions. 
(c) Should any dispute arise on the interpretation 
of a specific clause or a specific provision of the 
Standing Orders, or a precedent during a debate 
in the Knesset, the Speaker will make a ruling and 
this ruling will be binding. Every member of 
the Knesset has the right to appeal after the meet- 
ing on the question of the interpretation which 
has been given by the Speaker. This appeal will 
come before an Interpretation Committee of seven 
members which includes the Speaker of the Knesset 
and two of his deputies. 


It will thus be seen that procedure of the Knesset 
is now composed of provisions which have been pre- 
pared by the Committee and confirmed by the 
Knesset itself and the series of precedents which have 
either been made by rulings of the Chairman or 
subsequently incorporated by the Committee men- 
tioned above. 

On this basis, Israel’s parliamentary life has under- 
gone a process of growth, development and change 
which has created a stable and practical deliberative 
assembly. 

The Speaker of the Knesset is elected at the be- 
ginning of every new parliament by the members 
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themselves; his duties are to direct the affairs of the 
Knesset, to represent it, to preserve its dignity, ty 
maintain order in its session and to uphold its Stand, 
ing Orders. The first Speaker of the Knesset, Josep 
Sprinzak, enjoyed great prestige. He laid down , 
pattern of objectivity and concern for the dignity 
of the House which has been followed by his sy. 
cessor and which is a powerful factor in Preserving 
the high standard of Israel’s legislative body. Respeg 
for the Chair is the very essence of parliamentay 
democracy and Israel enjoys this to the full, _ 





In the First Knesset, the Speaker was assisted }y 
two deputies. In the Second there were four anj 
in the last eight, drawn from most parties, Th 
Praesidium has become a body which wields a speci 
influence on parliament, and the presence of repr. 
sentatives of the different parties makes it possibk 
to avoid controversy on procedure on the floor ¢ 
the House. 


J[S84EL’s parliamentary institution has become tk 

focal point of its democratic life. It is the cente 
of news and, as is inevitable, the target of criticim 
and the butt of the caricaturist and wits; but ther 
has undeniably been clear and defined progress ani 
development. Its members have learned the art ¢ 
debate; they have acquired responsibility in govem- 
ment; they have developed their own form of pa: 
liamentary life, learning from and_ blending tk 
experience of other parliaments of the world. Dui 
contact between men and women of widely divergen 
views has softened the sharpness of political contr. 
versy and the necessity for compromise has preventel 
national rifts. 


The job is by no means complete. They will » 
on learning; they will perfect the parliamentay 
system; they will improve their legislation and the 
will strive, as a real parliament should, to reflect th 
aim and the purpose of the nation which the 
represent. 


The three parliaments can be proud of their recor 
and the Fourth which has just been elected begiss 
its life with a high tradition upon which to drv 
and with a task which will tax its resourcefulnes 
and its wisdom. Modern parliamentary governmet! 
is undergoing a severe test. The vast field whic 
modern government covers has imposed a sever 
strain on many of the older democratic bodies. lt 
the last few years some of the new countries, partit 
ularly in Asia and in Africa, have broken dow 
under the strain and reverted to some form of di 
tatorship. From what we have seen in the thre 
preceding parliaments, the reverse is true of Ista 
The prestige of parliament far from being on th 
wane is increasing daily. In a country which bega 
its parliamentary life under such difficult circum 
stances and which has a citizenship drawn from ® 
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irs of eh, i eentage of Israelis who lived in democratic coun- 

: “s ries is progressively becoming smaller: many come 

a 7 fom areas in which democracy long ceased to exist; 

‘4 pe others from places in which it was never known. 
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We can be proud of the fact that this heterogeneous 
body of people has been taught the meaning of real 
freedom and our parliamentary system is the symbol 
of that freedom and the standard-bearer of liberty. 





” his Suc. 
TESCEVing 





uRING the summer of this year some disturbances 
D occurred at Wadi Salib, a slum quarter of Haifa 
minly populated by immigrants from North Africa. 
The rioting was given world-wide publicity and was 
sized upon avidly by elements opposed to the Gov- 
emment as an excellent stick with which to belabor 
the majority party during an election year. Wadi 
Galib is, however, only one exacerbated facet of the 
general problem of the full absorption of the suc- 
cessive waves of immigration which have brought 
Israel one million new citizens since 1948. The 
absorption, or the final and complete integration, of 
these new immigrants has been proceeding steadily 
ince the beginning of the State. That it has not 
ben rapid or complete enough was not unknown 
to the Government and other bodies whose major 
preoccupation it has been for over a decade. The 
limiting factor has always been insufficient financial 





cont. “sources. There are other causes which are being 
event Progressively and successfully eliminated. Many of 
these were thoroughly ventilated at a special session 

wil of the Vaad Hapoel, the Executive Council of the 
ie Histadrut, convened a few weeks ago to probe the 
re background of the Wadi Salib disturbances and their 
alll wider implications on the whole absorption program. 
we An objective survey of the subject must lead us 
‘f to two conclusions. The first is that the primary 

| arrangements made by the Jewish Agency and the 
recot'f Government have been mainly successful. One must 
begias qualify this statement to mean the provision of first 
> draw housing, sustenance and some kind of employment. 
fulnes} For the majority of the new immigrants the absorp- 
nmé't tion program in its full sense has been quite success- 
whi} ful, in that they have been fully integrated as citizens 
sever} from the economic, social and educational point of 
s. I view. However, the second conclusion is that no 
parti achievements with the majority can be allowed to 
dows detract from the urgency of dealing with problems 
f di} of those who are still not so absorbed. In tackling 
thre} this task we must always be conscious of the lessons 
Isratll we have learned: the first one being that the real 
n thE work of absorption begins when we descend from 
begat} the Jewish Agency and the Government level, where 
cum} the newcomers are handled en masse or in largish 
m %F groups, to the stage where their needs as individuals 
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Welcoming the Oriental Newcomer 


by Senta Josephthal 


must be assessed. It is at this stage that the Histadrut 
becomes involved in the problem. 

When the immigrant registers with the Histadrut, 
he reveals his identity for the first time; he states 
his age, general and vocational training, family status 
and social position. His personal inclinations here 
carry weight in considering details of his absorption. 
The Histadrut, because it has had to deal with each 
newcomer as an individual, has learned to distrust 
generalizations about them. The experience a worker 
has gained with one type or group may not be valid 
with another. Each needs a special approach which is 
accentuated by the fact that no matter what the 
background of any new immigrant is, he feels he is 
the victim of discrimination in his new environment. 
This feeling may be purely subjective and caused by 
the need to adjust his previous experience to the life 
of a new society. His problem may arise because 
he is backward socially, culturally or economically; 
it may be because his values and standards differ. 
The difficulty of absorption is in direct proportion 
to the variation of the individual or individual group 
from the norm of the society which he is trying to 
enter. Thus Europeans or Jews coming from the 
Western hemisphere found absorption easier because 
their standards are closer to those of Israel. 


HE WORKER in immigrant absorption soon discov- 

ers that what may appear superficially to be a 
homogeneous group is in fact very heterogeneous. 
For North Africans, for example, the variations are 
very wide between the Jews who have lived in the 
urban centers and have been educated at the schools 
of the Alliance Israélite Universelle and those who 
come from the Atlas mountains. Both, however, will 
evince the automatic resentment of the newcomer 
to the authorities of his new environment; but the 
educated one will feel his frustrations more because 
he had expected more and was in fact by education 
and social standing entitled to the opportunity of 
achieving a higher status. 

There are, nevertheless, certain characteristics 
which a whole group, such as the North Africans, 
hold in common. They share an aversion to physical 
labor, especially labor in the fields, possibly assimilated 
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from the Arab environment from which they 
stemmed. In the transfer from one place to another 
they also suffer a shock to their moral, social and 
spiritual ideas. The paternalism of the Oriental fam- 
ily comes up against the independence of the indi- 
vidual Israeli and the more European pattern. The 
head of the family, who is now being challenged, 
will blame the symbols of the new authority, the 
policeman and the civil servant. Even the rebellious 
member of the family may also extend his revolt to 
all objects of authority. In Israel, we have possibly 
urged the process of abandonment of the old en- 
vironment in favor of the new too quickly. Today 
we know that this can only be achieved after a fuller 
and more carefully planned effort towards educa- 
tional and cultural equalization. 

These are matters which are the responsibility of 
the State and are being considered soberly and sys- 
tematically in the light of past experience and mis- 
takes. In time, the new look at the problem which 
the State is evolving will filter down into improved 
techniques and practices. In the meantime, the Hista- 
drut is faced urgently with the individual as he is, 
with his problem as it exists and especially with the 
stragglers in the march to integration into Israel 
life. The Histadrut sees its foremost duty in terms 
of coming to the rescue of the lowest income strata 
and in serving the new immigrant population in 
development areas and new immigrant centers. 

Of these “stragglers” the most backward are the 
women. For centuries in their place of origin, their 
status was inferior, their education neglected and 
their rights restricted. Their problem was, there- 
fore, one of the first to be tackled by Histadrut and 
the vehicle through which the work has been done 
is the Organization of Working Mothers. The first 
thing to do was to free as many women as possible 
from the care of their small children for sufficient 
time to enable them, at the organization’s training 
centers, to learn how to care for these children prop- 
erly. The Organization of Working Mothers today 
cares for some 13,000 children in créches, kinder- 
gartens and nurseries. There the mothers see how 
food is prepared, what hygienic measures are taken, 
and they learn new ideas which begin to bridge the 
gap between their old environment and the new. 
Meanwhile, for adolescent children, the Working 
Women’s Councils run vocational training activities 
both urban and agricultural. 


O ENABLE Oriental children to participate in post- 

elementary education, financial assistance has to 
be provided. In 1958, the Histadrut set aside the 
sum of 180,000 Israeli pounds for this purpose. 
While this money is technically a scholarship and 
assistance fund open to all Histadrut members’ chil- 
dren, in fact a heavy preference has been given to 
Oriental children since their difficulties in acquiring 
post-elementary education are so much greater. They 
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were given 2,561 out of 4,650 stipends awarded j, 
1958. The proportion is in reality even greater whe 
one takes into account the large numbers of Ashk. 
nazi children who applied and deserved scholarshi 
and the much smaller number of Oriental childre, 
who were capable of reaching the standard of a po. 
primary education. This fact in itself indicates ty 
seriousness of the education problem at the elemep. 
tary stage as well. 


The issue of vocational training is particularly 
important. Israel has not yet developed the fy. 
ropean system of apprenticing youngsters for thre 
or four years’ supervised training for a craft, 4 
beginning has been made in enterprises along th 
coastal strip but not in development areas, 
remedy the deficiency, the Jewish Agency through 
its Young Immigrants Department and Youth Aliya 
and the Ministry of Labor, have set up vocationj 
training centers. These, however, are not geared 
produce craftsmen or fully trained skilled workes 
This is the task of trade schools and it is here thi 
the Histadrut performs an important function 
During the past five years it has greatly enlarged 
AMAL, its network of vocational schools. Tody 
the student body numbers 1,500 of whom half a 
from the Oriental community. When one consides 
that while Oriental school children make up 55% 
of the country’s school population, only 29% gi 
further education of any kind whatsoever, the figur 
in AMAL schools acquires special significance. 


Other vehicles for vocational training of new im- 
migrant adolescents are the agricultural schools ani 
Youth Aliya groups in kibbutzim. Important aly 
in the education of immigrant youth are the Youth 
Movements, especially Noar Oved Ve’Lomed (Work- 
ing and Student Youth). This has a membership 
of 60,000, 60% of whom are newcomers. There ar 
270 instructors and 180 branches in new settlement 
and urban slums. The movement runs some 12) 
day-clubs, half of them jointly with the Jewish 
Agency. Some 70% of the budget of the movement 
is devoted to new immigrant youth, but the fact 
that such youth is an integral part of the general 
youth movement is most important. The foundation 
of twenty-four new clubs in immigrant centers by 
Hapoel, the Histadrut sports body, is also an out- 
come of this full integration policy. 


THE WIDE apparatus of all Histadrut mutual aid 

institutions has also been consciously geared i 
the direction of the new immigrant who needs them 
most. One need only mention Kupat Holim, the 
Workers’ Sick Fund; Mishan, which helps families 
in emergencies and has assisted some to acquire hous- 
ing; and the employment and economic center which 
not only seeks jobs for newcomers but also creates 
new work opportunities. In this connection, to, 
one must stress the joint venture of the Histadrut 
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nd the Government, called “Industrialization of 
Qevelopment Areas, Ltd.” The sole function of 
this body is to establish enterprises in development 
yeas where private capital fears to tread. Eight 
plants were set up in the first year of the company’s 
axistence and twelve more are under way. In addi- 
tion, there is the Histadrut’s own contribution to 
this industrial pioneering. “Arava Enterprises,” a 
ster company of Hevrat Ovdim, in Beersheba, 
opened five factories in that town and in other de- 
yelopment centers. This and other Histadrut under- 
takings have sponsored new projects in Kfar 
Yeroham, Ofakim, Kiryat Shmone, Tiberias, Migdal 
Haemek and Shderot. All this in addition to the 
expansion of existing units in development areas. 
Thus, of Solel Boneh’s 14,200 workers and Koor’s 
7,250, no less than 5,600 of the former’s and 3,000 
of the latter’s workers live in development areas. 


There is a limiting factor which operates against 
the maximum effectiveness of this industrial expan- 
sion on the economic position of the new immigrant. 
This is the high proportion of newcomers, especially 
from the Oriental countries, who have no labor skills 
whatsoever. The vast majority of Israel’s unem- 
ployed or not permanently employed are such un- 
skilled workers. There are many jobs for newcomers 
but for this reason these have been going steadily 
to immigrants other than those from Africa and 
Asia. This, however, has served to heighten the im- 
pression, which unscrupulous seekers of political 
capital have not hesitated to exploit, that there is 
discrimination against the Oriental worker. This 
results finally in disturbances such as took place at 
Wadi Salib. This factor of the unskilled worker 
from the Oriental countries had long troubled the 
Histadrut and much has been done to correct the 
situation among adults over and above the program 
of vocational training for adolescents. 


Last year the Ministry of Labor stepped up its 
vocational adult-training courses to include 10,000, 
and most of those who passed through them obtained 
jobs. It must be remembered also that the ranks of 
the unskilled and the general immigrant unemployed 
are continually being swelled by demobilized soldiers 
and children leaving school. The solution to this 
problem cannot be attempted by the Histadrut alone. 
It is a matter for the Government which has to find 
funds by every possible means to increase develop- 
ment and create sources of employment. This must 
mean higher taxation all around and other sacrifices 
on the part of the general population; the financial 
rewards of the better endowed sections of the com- 
munity must be less in order to release more means 
for the leveling up of the position of those at the 
bottom of the economic ladder. It is in this light 
that the claims for increase in salaries and other bene- 
fits by the academic and professional classes must 
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WE by side with the effort to increase the number 

of skilled workers among the new immigrants, 
which means, of course, mainly among Oriental Jews, 
the Histadrut has also tackled another problem. This 
is the development of leadership among the Oriental 
communities so that they can take their rightful 
place in the conduct of public affairs. Much has 
been accomplished in this respect by the Cultural 
Center of the Histadrut. Courses of instruction in 
the Hebrew language have been organized. But even 
these are not as important as the attempt to foster 
and create cadres of leadership. The success of this 
effort can be gauged by the high proportion of secre- 
taries from the new communities among the workers’ 
councils; 21 of 68 of these are Oriental immigrants. 
And 494 out of 1,362 are elected members of the 
councils. Of 535 workers’ representatives on pro- 
ductivity committees, no less than 234, or 44%, come 
from Oriental countries. This is partly due to the 
training given to those natural leaders who accom- 
panied communities which emigrated en masse to 
Israel and who had previously had no education. The 
work was made more difficult by the fact that, in 
many instances, the richer and more cultured mem- 
bers of most communities did not emigrate to Israel. 


Along with the general attempt to transform the 
unskilled worker into a craftsman, the Histadrut 
has been fostering another important trend in Israel 
labor. This country, mainly through Histadrut 
initiative, has a highly developed system of social 
insurance of wide range: sickness, work accidents, 
pension funds, etc.; but it does not include unem- 
ployment insurance. This is deliberate policy. From 
the strictly financial point of view the cheapest way 
to deal with the problem of unemployment would 
probably have been by payment of a dole to those 
out of work, the cost financed in whole or part by 
unemployment insurance. Instead, Israel has chosen 
to use a system of relief work. 


Until recently this has operated in the form of 
giving the unemployed so many work days per 
month, on afforestation, land improvement, ditch 
digging and similar jobs. But a demoralizing element 
is always present in such casual labor. The new 
tendency is to try to systematize such relief work 
on the basis of normal pay and work conditions. 
Breadwinners with a large number of children now 
work twenty-four days per month in development 
areas, i.e., at a full job for which norms have been 
introduced to level out differences in productivity. 
The brake on this development is that out of 23,000 
workers employed in publicly sponsored relief proj- 
ects, no less than 12,000 are of limited working 
capacity. The weakness in the scheme, too, is that 
work is artificially created to give employment and 
is not always highly essential or urgent while its 
strength lies in educating the immigrant for physical 
work. The money that has to be set apart for it 
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is taken from resources that could eventually create 
constructive work; but even these economic heresies 
are preferable to the payment of doles. One activity 
for absorbing workers is in the building industry, 
especially for housing new immigrants. Here two 
problems are solved together, for the work provided 
lessens the lag in the provision of permanent housing 
which is also one of the causes of new immigrant 
bitterness. 


WHE THE main arena for the absorption of new 

immigrants has now begun to pass from agri- 
culture to industry, it might be well to record how 
much has been done in the former to rehabilitate 
newcomers. Of the 228 Moshavim (co-operative 
small-holders’ farming communities) established for 
new immigrants, more than eighty have been settled 
by North African immigrants. After much trial 
and error in methods of settlement it was found 
that much conflict could be avoided if groups from 
different lands of origin were not settled in one 
village. A cluster of separate villages was created 
in a circle around a rural center. No single village 
was more than two kilometers from the district 
center and all its inhabitants had one land of origin. 
The children went to school in the center and 
mingled there and learned to know and understand 
children from the other villages. The adults of the 
different groups found all their services at the center 
and could develop their relations with the others 
without having to endure the frictions which would 
inevitably have grown out of their differences had 
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they been planted together in one village. Unde 
this system it has been found that there is no differ. 
ence in the absorption potential of Oriental ang 
European immigrants. 


Kibbutzim, too, have made a significant contriby. 
tion to the agricultural absorption of newcomers 
Not many of these have actually elected to follow 
the communal way of life, but thousands of children 
have been taken into youth groups in the kibbutzim 
and many volunteers have gone from kibbutzim tp 
live as resident guides to new settlers in small-holdery 
villages. 


As one reviews all that has been done to integrate 
the new immigrant, especially those from Oriental 
countries, one is forced to this conclusion: Israel as 
a nation can certainly be acquitted of the charge of 
deliberate discrimination against the Oriental ney. 
comers. There is no doubt, however, that circum. 
stances have conspired against our new citizens from 
backward lands and the harsh laws of economics 
know no mercy. But the very essence of the Jewish 
struggle to establish the State of Israel and the effort 
to consolidate that State since 1948, has been the 
refusal to surrender to the harsh decree of what to 
others would be insurmountable, adverse circum- 
stances. The record to date of the Histadrut in 
forcing the hand of circumstance into redressing the 
disadvantages with which so many Oriental imni- 
grants arrived in this country is a measure of the 
hope and confidence with which they can look for- 
ward to a better future. 





Our Schools: The Crucible 
of Integration 


by Rahel Zabari 


\ SOUND of singing greeted my ears as I entered 
the courtyard of the elementary school serving 
three of the villages in the Taanach region which is 
settled by immigrants from Kurdistan, Persia and 
Turkey. Class VI, a grade composed entirely of 
children who hailed from Islamic lands, was singing 
the hymn “Avinu Malkenu” in the traditional mel- 
ody of Eastern Europe. The children were directed 
by a man wearing a skullcap and who appeared in 
every detail of dress and manner to be a typical East 
European Jew. 

This incident bears witness to one of the basic 
problems confronting our nation in general and our 
school system in particular: the problem of the 


“mingling of the exiles.” In the socio-cultural life 
of the State—which includes the school—an Israel 
culture is in the process of formation. Insofar as 
the school is concerned the question is: do we mean 
by “mingling of the exiles” a process in which cul- 
tural and social values and elements of experience 
from the different communities are to be fused to- 
gether? Or do we mean it to be a process by which 
the children of the various communities must shed 
their own values and accept social and cultural values 
which were hallowed in one exile only and established 


in the life of the Yishuv? 


I was troubled. I turned to the principal of the | 
school. He was an energetic young man, a member [| 
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of nearby Kvutzat Jezreel. 

“This school,” he explained, “‘is a State school. The 
dildren come from traditionally observant families. 
Therefore, we found it necessary to introduce reli- 
‘us lessons: prayers, laws and customs, observance 
it the Holy Days and preparation for Barmitzvah. 
These are taught by a rabbi from Afula.” 

He had missed my point. I was well aware that 
the regional authorities had been correct in adding 
ach activities to the curriculum. The school might, 
by such studies, serve as a cultural bridge between 
the school children of the various communities and 
their homes. But the question remained. Why does 
; child coming from an Islamic country have to 
barn a Jewish religious hymn specifically in the mode 
and melody of Eastern Europe? Would it not have 
been possible to teach the hymn in a melody accept- 
able to those learning it? 

‘Do you not feel the disharmony between the 
melody and the children?” 

The principal shrugged his shoulders. We con- 
tinued our tour and entered Grade I. The classroom 
was decorated with posters, texts and other devices 
usual in a classroom for 6-year-olds. My eyes roved 
around the room seeking some characteristic objects 
that might call to mind the Kurdi, Persian or Turkish 
home-life of the children. Nothing was to be seen 
or felt that would characterize this classroom and 
single it out from a class in Tel Aviv. 

I did not leave the principal in peace: 

“Do the children ever sing songs at school that 
they have learned at home? Do you ever arrange 
social functions according to the children’s customs? 
Do you ever introduce into the classroom exhibits, 
examples or material which follow the characteristic 
patterns of the children’s homes or backgrounds?” 
Again no answer. 


HE EDUCATIONAL approach of our school to all 
children of the Ingathering, be it in content or 
method, is one of equality and unification. This 
approach obviously draws sustenance from the basic 
concept of equality which is inherent in our way 
of life and from the vital national need to unify 
the conspicuous variety of differing communities. 
The pressure of this need characterizes the develop- 
ment of education in Israel. 

The age-old dream of the Ingathering of the 
Exiles was the motivating force behind the policy 
of equal and unified education. The mass immigra- 
tion from Islamic lands was characterized by large 
numbers of children whose poverty was as great as 
their variety. Most of the Islamic immigrants were 
absorbed in relief works or casual employment at 
wages which barely sufficed to sustain the large fam- 
ilies—let alone pay school fees. Thus the existing 
differences between the newcomers and the older resi- 





dents became emphasized. Two basic, urgent neces- 
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sities presented themselves: the need to integrate all 
immigrant children into the school system and to 
create a unitary educational foundation upon which 
all sections of the community could be molded 
together. 

The answer to these needs was found in a system 
of free, compulsory education which would embrace 
all the children and give them an equal and unified 
education. In the very first years of Israel’s inde- 
pendence a law was enacted providing for free, com- 
pulsory elementary education for all children from 
the ages of five to fourteen inclusive. All this was 
done in haste under the relentless pressure of suc- 
cessive waves of mass immigration. There were seri- 
ous drawbacks. There were not enough teachers 
and it was necessary to mass produce them by rushing 
them through courses of some five months’ duration. 
The result was very often faulty preparation and 
low pedagogical standards. Many teachers were in- 
capable of understanding the mentality or difficulties 
of the immigrants many of whom were passing 
through a crisis in the shock of collision with a world 
so different from their old familiar world. This 
clash had created an atmosphere of distrust and 
suspicion of the State and all its institutions—among 
them the school. It was actually shown at times 
in hostile acts such as breaking school furniture, 
smashing the playground fences and uprooting plants 
and flowers in the school gardens. To these parents, 
accustomed to the patriarchal system, a law of com- 
pulsory education seemed to seek to remove the child 
from the father’s authority and deprive him of the 
child’s help in the home. 

As a result many children evaded or absented 
themselves from lessons and did not acquire even an 
elementary education. The whole process of the 
“mingling of the exiles” passed them by. Standards, 
however, did improve in the course of time. Teach- 
ing standards were raised; unqualified teachers had 
to take supplementary courses and pass examinations 
and those who failed to do so were progressively 
eliminated. More candidates were drawn into teach- 
ers seminaries by grants and scholarships. In im- 
migrant settlements the guides and instructors who 
worked among the newcomers helped education by 
encouraging the parents to form school committees 
which promoted contact between school and village. 
This improved the reciprocal attitude between teach- 
er and environment and was reflected in an improve- 
ment in the classroom work. 


However, despite the steady improvement in our 
educational system, the basic questions still remain 
to be answered: are our schools providing all the 
children of the different exiles with equal oppor- 
tunities in education and equal conditions for in- 
tegration? Is our educational system based on a real 
equality which takes into account the various cul- 
tures of the Ingathering, both East and West, and 
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enables them to find expression within the educa- 
tional content of the school? 


N 1956 a survey of the attainment of children in 
Grade 8 was made throughout the elementary 
school system. The findings pointed to the lag in 
achievement of children who came from Islamic 
countries. Some 54% of the boys and 70% of the 
girls received “unsatisfactory” marks. These findings 
deeply worried and astonished all those concerned 
with education. They revealed the truth about the 
equality and unification in our school system and 
showed specifically that our schools do not afford 
education towards equal opportunity and equal at- 
tainment for all Israel children. They showed that 
education does not benefit a great proportion of our 
school children. On the contrary, it was in effect 
depriving them of the opportunity of further edu- 
cation, even vocational, and confining them to life 
on the lower marginal level of our society. 


More than this, these findings revealed that only 
a small portion of those who finished elementary 
school would be able to go on to secondary school 
and higher education. These findings also revealed 
that our education, as given at present, is not capable 
of arresting an undesirable social trend in which be- 
longing to a specific ethnic group is becoming identi- 
cal with social and economic class groupings. This 
process is one to which we ourselves can already bear 
witness in certain places—all executives of high grade 
are of European origin while those who receive the 
orders are from the lands of Islam. This is a very 
dangerous tendency which threatens our new society 
and the ideals and principles on which we built the 
State. This is a process which not only does not 
assist the process of integration but—by adding a 
hostile economic factor—leads to greater disunity. 


Educators and those responsible ask anxiously: 
what are the reasons for this backwardness in study? 
Several researches made in recent years have shown 
quite clearly that the break-down in class 8 is the 
cumulative result of failure throughout the whole 
primary school process. The lag already begins in 
Grade I and is expressed in the field of reading 
ability and in the understanding of the material in 
this class. This backwardness is explained by the 
child’s home which lacks that educational environ- 
ment which will enrich the store of his ideas and 
prepare him for the instruction that is given in the 
regular school. In the same way, the family environ- 
ment is not such as to develop the intellectual abilities 
and speed his development and so prepare him for 
the school situation. Most of the parents of these 
children know little or no Hebrew and this poverty 
of language strengthens the negative educational 
character of the household. Even the kindergarten 
that can do so much in preparing the child for school 
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and diminish the chances of failure in Grade I doy 
not satisfactorily fulfil this task. 

Further, and perhaps more important, the expla. 
nation may be found in the formal approach of ypj. 
fication and equality in education. Education hy 
not taken account of the human material of th 
school population. Our education has not tried ty 
look for new ways which would suit the special need; 
of children in the Ingathering. It still relies on th 
past educational experience of the era before the rig 
of the State. Our educators have continued to fo. 
low ways and utilize educational methods based on 
the premise that the children grow up in home 
where good Hebrew is spoken and where the parents 
have at least received an elementary education in, 
society more or less uniform in basic and civic values, 

A school nurse tells a cogent story. Once sh 
entered an urban school in a suburb populated by 
new immigrants and saw a child of Grade I standing 
outside the room. She asked why he was not in 
class. The child answered that he did not knov, 
The teacher had said something, repeated it, and then 
sent him out of the class. The nurse asked the 
teacher what had happened. The latter said the 
boy’s nose was dirty and she had asked him twice 
to wipe it with his handkerchief. When the child 
did not obey, she expelled him from the class. It 
transpired quite simply that the boy just did not 
know the two words “wipe” and “handkerchief” and 
did not understand the teacher. 


UR SCHOOL today is far from understanding its 
function in the process of “mingling of the 
exiles.” Those who fashioned our Hebrew school in 
Israel and who laid down its foundations were chil- 
dren of East European Jewry. It was natural that 
they should pour into it the Jewish, humanistic, cu- 
tural and social content that they brought with 
them. Since that time it has become an accepted 
thing among us that the elementary school—and it 
has not altered in essentials since that time—is the 
molder of our people’s education and the integrator 
of its exiles. But in practice it is not proving 9. 
If the truth be told our school, both as regards cur- 
riculum and textbooks, immerses the children of the 
Ingathering in the Jewish culture of one exile only 
to which has been added some local Israel values. 
Because of this when a child from Islamic lands 
enters our school he enters an almost alien incom- 
prehensible environment. It is natural that this at- 
mosphere which is so remote from the values and 
impress of life of his own environment should create 
within him mixed feelings of awe of the school and 
antagonism towards it. These bring him more to 
withdrawal and passivity. This situation makes the 
teaching of this child incomplete: he becomes ont 
who passively accepts but does not actively absorb. 
The conclusions of the Ministry of Education from 
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the findings of the survey examination were as 


follows: 

(a) pedagogical experiments in kindergartens in 

order to find a method of education that will spur 

the child, enrich his spiritual world and supply 
what the home lacks; 

(b) similar experiments in the lower classes of 
the elementary school to discover methods and 
means which will prevent educational lag among 
children who come to the school with insufficient 
preparation for formal study; 

(c) auxiliary classes for immigrant children to 
improve their knowledge of Hebrew and Jewish 
subjects; 

(d) auxiliary lessons in various subjects in order 
to increase the children’s knowledge and prevent 
them from lagging and being held back a class. 


© THESE recommendations give us the answer to 

the urgent need to root out the causes of this 
backwardness in study? In the writer’s opinion some- 
thing is lacking in these conclusions. The measures 
taken by the Ministry deal with the symptoms rather 
than with the causes of the disease; and even this 
treatment of the symptoms is deficient. The present 
school period has to be extended for these children 
into a whole-day attendance. In an all-day school 
the child will find himself all day long in an edu- 
cational environment; the pace of his study will be 
sowed down and suit him better. There will also 
be time to color his environment with educational 
activities. 
But even these means do not, as has been said, 
grapple with the basic question. First, if we say 
that the cause for “learning backwardness” lies in 
the home, then we must deal with the pre-school 
environment. We must establish well-equipped edu- 
cational institutions for these children from an early 
age—at least from the age of three. An environment 
of this sort will enable them to have a many-sided 
activity and will speed their development and prep- 
aration for regular schooling. The present provision 
of compulsory kindergarten from the age of five is 
insufficient: it starts too late and is unable to make 
up for the lack of the preceding years. 
The second aspect concerns the parents. It is im- 
portant to find the means of creating a relationship 
with the parents of these children whereby, through 
educational social activities, they may become con- 
structive partners in the education of their children. 
In suburbs and immigrant villages our schools must 
be turned into communal centers which will activate 
the whole neighborhood. ‘The time has come to 
think about our education in wider premises or con- 
cepts—in terms of social, cultural, community work. 
The Department for Teaching Hebrew and Adult 
Education of the Ministry of Education must be 
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made an important instrument in changing the edu- 
cational atmosphere of the home. Through this de- 
partment we can first of all bring the teaching of 
the language—the primary means of articulation— 
to every immigrant home. To do so, however, we 
must change the general atmosphere which surrounds 
Hebrew teaching and adult education. There is no 
law which compels a local authority to budget for 
the teaching of Hebrew and for adult education. 
The law forces a local authority to provide a fire 
brigade; but a mayor may or may not hold classes 
for Hebrew and adult education only as his fancy 
directs him. 


HIs Has to be changed. We have to promulgate 

a law that will enforce a knowledge of Hebrew 
within a certain period and that will compel the local 
authority to establish classes for Hebrew and adult 
education. Special training of teachers will be neces- 
sary for this purpose. There is need for a new type 
of teacher for the village—a teacher for adults and 
the young at one and the same time. ‘This will be 
a moreh am (people’s teacher) in the fullest and 
finest sense of the word. 

Study circles of this nature in urban and rural 
new immigrant areas, manned by suitable teachers 
under constant expert direction and suitably sup- 
plied with the equipment they need, can help change 
the environment of the home and its approach to 
the education of the child. Bringing values and 
experiences of the school into the homes of the par- 
ents has an inestimable importance in increasing the 
confidence of the parents in the teacher and the 
school and giving them greater understanding of the 
needs of the child while increasing the worth of the 
home in the child’s mind. Furthermore, this recip- 
rocal relationship between the school and the parent 
is likely to prevent yet one more socially undesirable 
phenomenon which is not uncommon among us. It 
sometimes happens that boys and girls from Islamic 
lands finishing secondary school break away from the 
home and all the hopes that the family placed in 
them are shattered because of the feeling of inferi- 
ority that the school has engendered towards the 
home environment. 

I once tried to persuade a Yemenite teacher to 
work among women of the neighborhood in which 
she was born. She said to me: 

“The truth is that I am not drawn towards the 
neighborhood in which I was born nor to the new 
and different environment in which I now work. I’ve 
left the first but have not entered the second.” 

Furthermore, our schools must introduce within 
their walls elements expressive of the life of the vari- 
ous exiles and integrate them into the school life. In 
this way children of one group of immigrants will 
learn to recognize cultural elements of others, to 
value them and absorb what is pleasant and suitable. 
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By such means there will be created within the 
bounds of the school a composite experience drawn 
from the various exiles—true cultural blending. 

In this way, too, the school will raise the children’s 
appreciation of their own ethnic background and this 
will bring in its train the will to be integrated into 
the general framework. 


[N THE first year of Israel’s independence a law was 

passed instituting free compulsory education. At 
the end of the tenth year of Israel sovereignty a law 
was proposed in the Knesset providing for compul- 
sory partial secondary schooling. These laws, al- 
though separated by the passage of ten years, share 
a central idea—the concept of “mingling the exiles” 
through the schools. And if, in the first year of 
Israel’s independence, it was hoped that a framework 
providing compulsory elementary education would 
be sufficient to bring about the integration of our 
diverse communities, then the passage of a decade 
has brought the recognition that elementary educa- 
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tion alone could not perform this task and that , 
larger measure of higher education was needed, }t 
is true that there was some recognition of this fac, 
during the three preceding years: as, for example 
the introduction of graded tuition fees for second, 
schools and auxiliary lessons for children from Islamic 
lands within the framework of the secondary school, 
However, the full recognition of this truth was not 
apparent until the Minister of Education recently 
proposed in the Knesset a bill providing for compul. 
sory partial secondary education. 

Methods of work and approach must be adapted 
both in elementary and secondary schools in order 
to achieve true acculturation. If the recognition 
of this need is put into practice, then with the widen. 
ing of educational facilities and the consequent entry 
of large numbers of immigrant children into second. 
ary schools it is to be hoped that Israel will progress 
with increasing pace towards the goal of her educa. 
tional system—the true integration of her divers 
communities. 





North African Jewry Returns to 
Jewish History 


by Andre 


> os Jews of North Africa welcomed the proclama- 
tion of the State of Israel in 1948 as an event of 
a Messianic character. Ensconced as they were in 
the overwhelming solitudes of the coastal plains, the 
remote fastnesses of the Atlas mountains or the vast, 
brooding wastes of the Sahara, the Jewish communi- 
ties of Morocco, Algeria and the Maghreb doubtless 
perceived intuitively. the significance of this event 
which they welcomed with such strange fervor. The 
Second World War had made a deep impression on 
the Jewish soul. I recall the words of the Rabbi 
of Ghardaya, that glittering oasis on the route be- 
tween Algiers and Tamanrasset, when he spoke to 
me in 1940: 

“We are on the threshhold of redemption. We 
are suffering the pangs of the deliverance. This war 
is the Armageddon of the Messiah and when it ends 
we shall go back to Israel.” 

This utterance emanated with Messianic fervor 
from one who had inherited that Maghreb, or North 
African, tradition which goes back to the 8th cen- 
tury B.C.E. That was the time when the Phoenici- 
ans, leaving behind the shores of Palestine, went 
colonizing in Carthage and took with them those 


Chouraqui 


Judeans who were to found the first North African 
Jewish communities. 


Since that period, so long ago, North African 
Jewry has experienced domination by Carthage and 
by Rome, by the Vandals and by the Byzantines, by 
the Arabs and the Turks, the Spanish and the French. 
For nearly twenty centuries they served as a link of 
communication between the Holy Land, the great 
academies of Babylon and the Jews of the West. 


During the great efflorescence of Arab civilization, 
a Jew from Kairouan in Tunisia, Isaac Israeli, was 
the first to introduce the Neo-Platonic philosophy 
to Jewish thought. Two other North African Jews, 
Judah ibn Koreish and Dunash ibn Labrat, were 
the first grammarians of the Hebrew language and 
imported into Hebrew verse the Arab prosody which 
formed the foundation of the wonderful outpourings 
of medieval Jewish poetry which was part of the 
Golden Age made illustrious by Saadya Gaon, Bahya 
ibn Pakoda, Salomon ibn Gabirol, Moses ibn Ezra, 
Yehuda Halevy and Maimonides. The glories of 
these men are written in the annals of the Arab 
civilization of North Africa and of Moslem Spain. 
A Moroccan Jew, Isaac Al Fasi, synthesized a mil- 
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sium of Jewish thought in the 11th century when 
made the first codification of the Talmud. 

In the 16th and 17th centuries the Jews, expelled 
fom Spain, enriched North African Jewry with 
sew values. Among the contribution was the Cabala 
whose mysticism has nourished North African Jewry 
wer since. It was this spiritual tradition which must 
tave welled out of the subconscious of these Jews 
when, in the autumn of 1947, after they learned 
of the decision of the United Nations that deter- 
nined the establishment of the State of Israel, they 
io decided to return to their ancestral home. 


RANCE entered Algeria in 1830, Tunisia in 1882 
and Morocco in 1912. One consequence was that 
it revolutionized the life of North African Jewry 
by introducing the realization of the ideals of liberty, 
equality and fraternity, bringing them the dignity 
of a fine, deep, civilization which offered them a 
incere welcome. After twelve centuries of sub- 
grvience to the domination of Moslem masters, the 
emancipation of North African Jews was accom- 
plished with incredible speed. Nowhere else in the 
world, it may be said without fear of exaggeration, 
has the Westernization of any specific group of 
people proceeded with such incredible rapidity. Do- 
mestically, culturally, economically, socially and 
intellectually, the life of North African Jews under- 
went a veritable revolution which ended by creating 
anew type of person: the North African Jew, 
Westernized through the medium of French civili- 
ation. In Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco, the birth of 
a Jewish elite which regarded themselves as complete- 
ly French, could be seen in intellectual, commercial, 
technical and financial spheres. Moreover, the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel on the one hand and 
the historical evolution in North Africa gaining 
speed on the other, impelled a certain number of 
Jews to wish to emigrate. The move took the 
following form: those of the émigrés who had in- 
tellectual, technical or financial capital were drawn 
towards the Westernized cities of North Africa 
or to France, while those indigent masses who lived 
more closely linked to their Judaism and who 
possessed no technical equipment which might give 
them some affinity with modern civilization, were 
drawn to Israel as their only possible refuge. This 
tush towards the homeland was accelerated by the 
fact that the creation of the State of Israel had 
brought about extreme tension between Jews and 
Moslems in all the Arab countries. In Tripolitania 
in 1945, as well as in June, 1948, the Moslems at- 
tacked the ghettos killing old men, women and 
children and burning the synagogues. On June 7th 
and 8th, 1948, a pogrom took place at Oudjda and 
Djerrada in Morocco in which many were killed 
and hundreds wounded. It was at this time that the 
Jews began to leave. The immigrants abandoned 





everything they had in order to make their way 
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towards the ports of salvation from which they 
could embark for Israel. 

In the years 1948/9, 24,745 immigrants left 
Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria and 15,130 left Lybia 
to come and settle in the Holy Land. Since then 
the flow has not ceased: in 1950, 18,000 immigrants; 
17,990 in 1951; 8,817 in 1952; 3,907 in 1953; 661 
in 1954 came to settle in Israel. In 1955, in the wake 
of events which marked Tunisian and Moroccan 
independence, we witnessed a sudden increase: 31,756 
immigrants arrived in Israel in 1955, 43,918 in 1956, 
and 12,327 in 1957. Since then, the stabilization 
of the situation in Tunisia and the law forbidding 
the emigration of Jews from Morocco has ended 
or at least temporarily dried up the North African 
sources of Jewish emigration to Israel. One may 
summarize the situation by stating that the first six 
years following the establishment of the State of 
Israel, nearly a quarter of a million Jews followed 
the route of the Exodus in leaving North Africa 
to come to settle in the Holy Land. 


HE JEWISH national authorities were surprised in 

1947/8 to see, disembarking in Haifa, this great, 
colorful host of North African Jews, who really 
looked as though they had come out of the pages 
of the Bible. In their costumes, inherited from the 
Moslem Orient and from Spanish tradition, with 
their beards and their fiery glances which looked 
as though they had been painted by some artist of 
the Italian Renaissance, they brought with them 
their habits and customs which were rooted in the 
civilization of the ancient East, from Carthage and 
its Phoenician origins, from Rome, the Vandals and 
the Byzantines and, above all, from their twelve 
centuries of life among the Moslems. 

The Jews from Moslem lands were as though lost 
in oblivion in the bosom of Jewish history. The 
Americans had good reason to speak of them as 
of the “forgotten million.” The last contacts re- 
corded between Jews of Moslem and of Christian 
countries were in the 16th century. They were 
resumed when the Alliance Israélite Universelle in 
1860 undertook the creation of a vast educational 
network which forged a unique link between 
French Jewry and that of the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean and the Middle East. The first immi- 
grants from Africa who came to Israel marked the 
return of North African Jewry to Jewish history. 
This immigration had characteristics which distin- 
guished it from all those which had preceded it. 
For the first time Israel received an immigration of 
masses deprived of their elite, the latter having, 
as mentioned above, either remained in North 
Africa or gone to France. For the first time, Israel 
also received Jews who were faithful to the ancient 
traditions and whose marks of origin were among 
the strongest in the world, comparable with those 
of the Chinese or the Indians. This brings us to the 
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period when the immigrants were sent indiscrimi- 
nately to the development areas: the Negev, Upper 
Galilee, the Jerusalem Corridor and the border 
regions—all places where the objective conditions 
of life were the most difficult. 


Thus, history demanded that those men and 
women who had come from the Atlas mountains 
or from the wastes of the Sahara display the heroism 
of adapting themselves to the new conditions of 
their life. Those petty traders who had come out 
of the misery of their “mellahs” had not only to fit 
themselves to the Israel manner of living but had, 
at the same time, to raise themselves to the grandeur 
of becoming “conquerors of the desert.” 


How did they overcome their handicap of twelve 
centuries of life in Arab countries? How have they 
become integrated in Israel life despite the heavy 
handicap of large families where it is quite usual 
to find eight, ten, twelve and sometimes even fifteen 
children? (Among North African Jews those fami- 
lies with four or five children are the exception; 
whereas among the immigrants from Europe the 
average size of the family is rarely larger than 
three.) 


N ORDER to get some idea of the conditions of 

settlement of Jews from North Africa in Israel 
let us say that between October, 1956, and April, 
1958, 67.4% of North African immigrants were 
directed to the development areas of the country, 
8.5% to the coastal plain, 3.1% to kibbutzim, 
4.9% to moshavim, 2.5% to Youth Aliya institu- 
tions, 1.4% to sundry places and 12.2% to relatives. 
These figures are significant. They prove that in 
this period 83.9% of the North African immigrants 
was directed to agriculture and to parts of the coun- 
try where living conditions are the most difficult. 

These facts alone bear eloquent witness to the 
extraordinary effort demanded of North Africans 
since their arrival in Israel. In spite of these extreme- 
ly hard conditions, the number of North Africans 
who left their first place of settlement was very 
small. Only 6,186 of them left Israel during the 
past ten years—a percentage of barely 2%. The 
nation-wide figure of all the immigrants who left 
agriculture after an unsuccessful attempt at settling 
permanently is 31%. The proportion of North Af- 
ricans is 34% which means that it is hardly more 
than the general average of the country. 

Those who succumbed to the difficulties of inte- 
gration on the land, found themselves on the bottom 
rung of Israel life—in the ma’abarot and in the 
poorest quarters of the large cities. One could say 
that this section of the population lived, as far as 
housing and subsistence were concerned, in conditions 
that were objectively as difficult as those they had 
endured in Morocco. However, these conditions 
were psychologically more painful because here in 





Israel this North African was not just a poor my 
among other poor, but the poorest of them all, j 
addition, he was torn up from his roots in the ji 
to which he had been accustomed without having 
any substitute offered in which he could reintegrat 
himself. He had finally lost the divinely-inspirj 
hope that had upheld him more or less Consciousy 
in the Diaspora: that he would some day retyy 
to the land of his fathers. 










The situation of those immigrants who have con; 
to grief in their integration is rendered all the mop 
tragic because it is aggravated each year by th 
burden of a constantly growing family. It is difficu) 
to estimate the number of those who thus face com, 
plete and utter destitution. But, be that as it my 
an immediate effort must be made to redeem then 
from the shameful ravages of starvation and at lex 
snatch the children out of the abyss to give then 
hope of a better life. Wadi Salib is only one of may 
instances which illustrate this unhappy situation, 
It would now appear that the repercussions of th 
incidents of last summer which exploded into stroy 
intercommunal tension have convinced the authoritis 
that they must seek means speedily to end this soi 
misery of the slums and pave the way to a nw 
future for those at present rotting in them. 
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T Is, of course, among such maladjusted elemem 

that those who provoked the Wadi Salib incidem 
were recruited. The disturbances led to the settin 
up of a commission under the chairmanship ¢ 
District Court Judge Moshe Etzioni. A far-reachin 
enquiry was held: 17 public hearings took place al 
46 witnesses appeared. The report, which was com 
pletely objective, did not confine itself to the troubls 
in Haifa but probed the deeper causes which led t 
the outburst. It emphasizes that “‘only a very smi 
proportion of the inhabitants of Wadi Salib tot 
part in the riots; that there is no reason at all 
hold the whole North African community responsi 
for what took place, any more than one can lay th 
whole blame on the population of Wadi Salib.” Th 
Commission’s report caused deep disquiet in th 
community. One might even say today that t 
positive consequences of the Wadi Salib incident 
marked the turning point in the internal developmet! 
of Israel. The general body of the people learnt 
of the great complexity of the problem posed tot 
nation by the mingling of communities. The Govert 
ment made a great effort to catch up for time lo 
and improve the situation. 
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Hundreds of apartments were allocated to ne 
immigrants and the building of thousands more W 
begun. Great pains were taken to speed the esti?fdenrivi, 
lishment of new industries in development aftifcontear 
Wages were raised. Moreover, the introduction | 
family allowances made life somewhat easier for OH , Men 
fathers of large families. booshavin 
Sunigran 
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The repercussions on national life were felt imme- 
diately. One heard less talk in the streets of the 
whole issue; and the word haflaya (“discrimination”) 
cased to be bandied about. One could conclude 
that on the economic level the crisis was overcome. 
But a long and sustained effort will be required to 
triumph in the cultural sphere. 

When one considers North Africans settled in 
the moshavim one discovers the following situation: 
by general rural standards 8.67% of these settlements 
are backward, 42.1% are average, and 49.3% are 
sbove average. In the earliest settlements of North 

Africans, 15.4% are backward, 54% are average, 
| and 30.6% are above average. In comparison with 
Bthe whole population in the country, the situa- 
tin of North Africans is inferior for two main 
reasons: the first, their state of unpreparedness 
for the conditions of their new life; the second, the 
‘Biifculties which they encounter in settling perma- 
nently in the most intractable parts of the country 




















is of th 

tO stron —to which they have been directed. 

ithoritae The recent setting up of the association of “Chil- 
his socilfp dren of the Moshav”* which has been established 





in development areas with Government encourage- 
ment, will, it is hoped, speedily redress the present 
wcial want of equilibrium there and lead to an 
improvement in the lives not only of North Africans 
but also of the general body of rural new settlers. 
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ship d [HE NATURAL difficulties of integration have been 
reaching still further aggravated for the North Africans by 
lace ani psychological factors. These Mediterranean people 
‘as com ‘ound themselves bewildered on arriving in a country 
trouble Vhere dominant cultural and political influences were 
h Jed nef Western or Eastern European origin. Even if the 
ry smd North Africans had been prepared for settlement in 
ib todff Srael, it may be said that the Yishuv was not in a 
t all np ndition to receive so primitive a population. The 
ponsibi &70r lay in aiming to eradicate the unique character- 
lay th istics of the different waves of immigration and to 
5.” Th force a blending and assimilation of the various types 
in typ the population so as to produce a single specimen 
hat thf Israeli. 

cident? Such a blending is impossible. A nation as deeply 
opme united as the French at the end of a thousand years 
learntf % history has not succeeded in achieving such 
| to thf *imilation. The Mediterranean Frenchman is com- 
over ‘pletely different from the Northern Frenchman. The 
‘cialism of Jean Jaurés is not that of Guy Mollet. 
‘The psychological climate of the Céte d’Azur has 
Pthing in common with that of Brittany. One of 
fthe principal tasks of our future Israeli will be to 
Pp York towards the mingling of communities without 
"“priving them of any of their riches but, on the 
sontrary, bringing out the value of each of their 
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| * Members of the second generation in the old, established 
moshavim who have volunteered to act as instructors in new 
MMigrant villages. 
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particular characteristics, and the contribution 
which they bring from north, south, east and west. 
The clue to solving the problem lies in education 
and culture. It is in this field that one finds the 
strongest hindrance to the integration of North 
Africans into Israel. It is at this point that we dis- 
cover the greatest problem in the meeting of those 
who immigrate from underdeveloped countries and 
those who stem from well-developed lands. While 
60% of the children in primary schools of Israel are 
from families from Oriental countries, in the high 
schools they number less than 20% and fall below 
5% in the higher institutions of learning. 

Insofar as North African Jews are concerned, while 
there are thousands of them in the North African 
and French Universities, one can scarcely count five 
among the five thousand students in the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. The national authorities 
must, therefore, make a considerable effort to develop 
the elite that this group can contribute to the home- 
land. They have proved their immense possibilities 
elsewhere and can be made to produce them in Israel. 
This effort must embrace an overhaul of the elemen- 
tary school curriculum which will pay attention to 
the fact that it is impossible for a child to study 
where minimum standards of housing and nutrition 
are lacking. Secondly, it is necessary to set up a 
vast network of high schools and boarding schools 
where a future intellectual elite of the country can 
be produced. This effort will demand considerable 
financial investment but will be most productive. 

In order to accomplish its highest mission, Israel 
must achieve a synthesis between the values of those 
of the East and those of the West. To this end we 
must realize that Western civilization is not all high 
lights and Eastern traditions only shadows. The West 
also has its dark places and the East its brilliance. 
Israel will rise to its greatest vocation when it attains, 
in the great melting pot that it has become, the 
harmonious blending of all the values of East and 
West. It is this problem of the mingling of com- 
munities, mizug galuyot, that is the crucial element 
that will determine the future of the new Israel. The 
Jews of North Africa, because they are the most 
western of all the Orientals in Israel and because 
they comprise the largest group and the most clearly 
defined of those known as “Oriental communities,” 
will constitute the acid test which will reveal how 
much Israel has progressed along the road to na- 
tional unity. 
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Resolving Israel’s Social 


Welfare Muddle 


by David Macarov 


_— WERE many raised eyebrows in Israel last 
year when the National Religious Party with- 
drew from the governing coalition over the identity 
card issue, thereby automatically relinquishing their 
Ministries, and no other party would agree to accept 
one of their portfolios, the Ministry of Social Wel- 
fare. Ordinarily, such a withdrawal signals the 
beginning of delicate and sometimes protracted ne- 
gotiations between the remaining coalition partners 
as they vie for the patronage, policy-making, and 
public-relations opportunities inherent in directing 
a Ministry. Consequently, it required newspaper 
disclosures and the publication of some previously 
unnoticed reports, to explain to the Israeli public 
why no other minority party was willing to “inherit 
the mess” which social welfare had become, especially 
before new elections. 

Investigation indicated that relief payments varied 
capriciously from locality to locality with no apparent 
justification, rates being raised in one area and 
changed in another, with little basis in, or even in- 
vestigation concerning, objective conditions. Grants 
had no relationship to individual need, entire cate- 
gories of clients being treated alike. Payments were 
never sufficient and almost invariably arrived late. 
Staff appointments were neither based on experience 
nor on ability; training was haphazard at best; and 
staff morale was practically non-existent. 

Termed inefficient, insufficient and archaic by a 
succession of reputable experts, the Social Welfare 
Department seemed to lack, and to make no effort 
to acquire, an underlying philosophy, goal, or set 
of standards. Added to all this was a comparatively 
minor item which nevertheless stirred the public 
to their greatest resentment—the disclosure of a 
*Minister’s Fund,” from which personal grants 
were given by the Minister to favored cases, usually 
without investigation or accounting. 


HE vacuuM which resulted from the National 

Religious Party’s resignation and the subsequent 
refusal of other parties to assume the ill-will of 
clients, workers and the public, was eventually filled 
by the appointment of the former Minister Without 
Portfolio, Mapai’s Peretz Naphtali, to the social 
welfare post—an appointment which seemed to sig- 
nify the determination of the Government to bring 
order from the chaos. To aid him in his job, he had 
the reports of the deficiencies in Israel’s social welfare 


administration compiled by some outside experts 
invited for that purpose by the Ministry itself. Pro. 
fessor T. S. Simey, in 1952; Dorothy Kahn, in 195} 
and Professor Philip Klein, in 1958, all wrote com. 
prehensive reports, whose major recommendation; 
were filed by the Ministry without comment y 
action. Professor Klein’s report is not only the mog 
recent, but the most caustic, pointing out with litt 
equivocation some of the most glaring gaps and in. 
equities in Israel’s social welfare structure. 

Professor Klein pointed out that despite the in. 
herent limitations in direction by a junior partner 
of the Coalition, and a woefully inadequate budge, 
there were remediable administrative and_ phil. 
sophical weaknesses in the operation of the Ministy 
of Social Welfare. He mentions the gross unr. 
liability of the statistical system in estimating th 
number of clients, the actual and expected expend: 
tures, and the other facts essential to proper at- 
ministration; delayed and inefficient communication 
between local, regional and national offices, and 
within offices themselves; arbitrary concentratia 
of power in the national office, and particularly in 
the hands of the Director-General; faulty assign 
ment of personnel; delays in payments to destitut 
families; and, above all else, the lack of a ‘com: 
manding policy of social welfare” properly promu: 
gated and publicized. 

The Klein Report seems to be based on solid facts 
According to the official figures of the Government, 
a diet providing the absolute minimum calory ani 
vitamin content cost approximately IL24** per 
person per month, while food allocations to Welfar 
Department clients ranged from IL3.250 to IL15.500 
(with little to justify the variation). Sundry expenss 
—clothing, rent, etc.—are officially estimated 
costing a minimum of IL33 per month, but tk 
allotment for this was less than IL10. Like mos 
official figures, these estimates of costs are illusionary 
—-one cannot live in Israel on IL57 per month, not 
can one even die with dignity on the maximum 
grants of IL25.500. Professor Klein refers to thes 
rates as a tragedy, a disgrace and a stunning fact 
which should be intolerable. 





* A party without whose participation the Coalition woul 
still command a majority—hence an accepted partner, but 20 
an essential one. 


** $1=1L 1.8. 
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As though these rates were not difficult enough 
or the needy, the help given them was not only 
ilrays too little, but usually late. The priority of 
payments practiced by the Social Welfare Depart- 
ment resulted in salaries, rent, interest on loans, and 
wen payment for raw materials for sheltered work- 
shops taking precedence over the relief payments 
themselves, which were therefore sometimes three 
months late getting into the hands of the recipients. 


The Klein Report goes on to point out that 
whereas in most Western-type countries relief is 
given both by categories and in accordance with in- 
dividual need, in Israel assistance has been given 
amost entirely by categories—new immigrants, in- 
habitants of ma’abarot, older dwellers, handicapped, 
aged, widows, etc.—with little regard for special 
resources, material and psychological, or special needs 
of the individual client within the category. Simi- 
lirly, relief has been given to heads of families on 
a flat-rate basis, without regard for family size. 
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HAT OF the social worker in this situation? By 

and large dedicated, devoted and tragically frus- 
trated by the situation in which they found them- 
selves, they were characterized by “lack of confidence 
in the administration, absence of a clear common 
effort to a common purpose, absence of a sense of 
leadership from the Ministry, and a constant sense 
of internal conflict.” Staff meetings were practically 
unknown, and in-service training vague and in- 
eflectual. Personnel standards were low, not only due 
sign: f 10 lack of a good school of social work until recently, 
stituxf and lack of graduate training in the country al- 
“com: | together, but also because of an attitude which was 
expressed by an official of the Minister’s staff that 


omul- 
“any refugee rabbi from Hungary can become a 
facts | Competent social worker in six weeks.” 
ment} Upsetting as these functional weaknesses in the 
social welfare structure may be, even worse is the 


y and 
perf tealization that they arose from lack of a clearly 
formulated policy of social welfare. Far-reaching 
decisions were based upon administrative, rather 
than philosophical, bases. 

How did Israel, founded on visions of social justice 
and human equality, acquire a social welfare situa- 
tion so far removed from that ideal? Certainly one 
of the major motivations of early Zionists and the 
first settlers was to establish the kind of state in 
mum} which the Prophetic ideals of social justice would be 
thes} revitalized, perhaps re-interpreted, and put to daily 
fact} use. Herzl, in his Altneuland, draws an idyllic pic- 
_ture of such a society; the members of the early 
_4liyot were dedicated to establishing such a state; 
youl) and even today great masses of Zionists and pro- 
tt} Israel Jews throughout the world are attracted by 

: the thought, or at least the hope, of such a con- 
» Summation. 
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Part of the problem seems to lie in the fact that 
the men and women who conceived and established 
what was to become the basic matrix of Israeli in- 
stitutions were the products of conditions and 
thought in 19th and early 20th century Europe. 
Like many educated Europeans of their day, and 
especially like the young revolutionaries of whom 
they were a part, they grew up with and therefore 
brought to Palestine mainly an understanding of 
those human difficulties and problems which were 
rooted in economics, and which necessitated changes 
in “the system.” They unconsciously felt that co- 
operatives and collectives, agriculture, self-labor, 
and trade unionism were almost automatic guarantors 
of human happiness. From them would flow the 
type of society in which human problems would be 
minimized. 

Even those who came to early Palestine from 
motivations which were primarily religious brought 
with them their own picture of the ideal state: one 
based on Torah and Aalacha, in which inhabitants 
would find complete satisfaction in seeking to carry 
out and understand the Law. Or, as in the case 
of the religious labor parties, this aim was combined 
with changes in the economic structure. 


In both the secular and religious frameworks, 
the structure of the state was both means and end 
with people, regardless of individual personalities, 
needs and attitudes, attaining happiness first as build- 
ers and then as inhabitants of a socially just and/or 
Torah-true state. “For reasons of this kind,” says 
Klein, “there is an astoundingly unrealistic attitude 
about the causes of social dependency, and about 
the remedies to be applied.” 


T was perhaps inevitable and certainly understand- 
able that these mechanistic and static concepts of 
human needs and behavior should have existed among 
the early settlers, for during those days the entire 
development of psychology as applied to individual 
human beings was in its infancy, and there was no 
way in which the early Zionist philosophers and par- 
ticipants could have acquired the scientific and 
professional knowledge concerning human _ needs, 
emotions and responses with which trained social 
welfare personnel are equipped today. 
“In fact, one of the striking aspects of modern 
Israel, to those who have lived or were educated 
elsewhere, is the manner in which the entire impact 
of psychological thinking, and particularly Freudian 
concepts, appears to have by-passed the Yishuv. It 
is indicative that no Israel University offers a degree 
in psychology, and that it is possible to acquire a 
Ph.D. in many fields without taking a single course 
in the behavioral sciences, either undergraduate or 
graduate. Phrases which are common expressions 
elsewhere—“Freudian slip,” “unconscious need,” 
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“repression”—are strange to the Israeli man-in-the- 
street, and even to many people working with in- 
dividuals or groups in institutions, new settlements 
and public agencies. Despite some individual psy- 
chologically-based settings, such as mental health 
clinics, and some strikingly advanced work in a 
number of kibbutzim, the general tendency in Israel, 
inherited from the past, is to see individuals as units 
which must be fitted into a program which serves 
the needs of the economy or the country, rather 
than as dynamic, responsible and responsive human 
beings who can and must be trusted to make the 
best choice for themselves and their children. 

Added to this background was the understandable 
assumption that the Religious Party was uniquely 
equipped to handle social welfare work, given the 
Jewish tradition of Tsedaka (charity), the laws, 
interpretations, and examples with which our litera- 
ture abounds. However, the politicalization of re- 
ligion in Israel, which gives it both legal and “‘ward- 
heeling” overtones; the temptation to see the non- 
religious as obstacles to the coming of the Messianic 
age, and the impulse to change or punish them; and 
the resistance to scientific explanations of human 
emotions and behavior as bordering on the heretical, 
all mitigated against successful application of the 
ancient tradition under modern conditions. 


YET, despite these rooted and far-reaching difficul- 

ties, Israel’s social welfare system has some bril- 
liant successes to its credit. In the face of overwhelm- 
ing masses of new immigrants who have been 
uprooted, put into anxiety-provoking situations and 
made destitute by the dictate of their former coun- 
tries, no one in Israel has starved, and by and large 
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no one goes hungry. Juvenile delinquency jg 4), All 
where near the level which might have been a. -”* 


ticipated from this turbulent situation. Centep_ grouP 
youth, neighborhood, and community—are doing ot 
exciting work. However, some of these results are i 
achieved by means which in the long run my im 
backfire—rnunicipalities padding their relief oj, te 
in order to be able to give the most needy more thay an 
the legal maximum, the creation of dependency fed, eore! 
ings, encouragement to be inaccurate in reporting Beran 
facts. ie _ 


Thus, if Israel’s social welfare muddle is to {ef work. 
finally resolved, it must be through public acceptang§ within 
of essential social services as a public responsibility, f respec 
with standards developed in consultation with pr.f} to dec 
fessional practitioners and administrators. The Min.— even } 
istry must operate with acceptable administratiy§ partic 
practices, including open channels of communication, prefer 
opportunities for staff training, responsible statistig§ This ' 
and accounting and a mature and reasoned approajp ‘ated 
to the legislature. Grants must be based upon in * th 
vestigated need, have a realistic relationship to actulp ‘*t4 


budgets and be paid when due. Categorical rel Ts‘ 
must be modified by individual handling and, abor who i 
all, public understanding of the disadvantaged sf ™ fu 
people with problems and not problem people, mus ct 

accus: 


be cultivated. 


Thus, removed from “junior” status, not hobbled THE 
by a partisan outlook, seeking acceptance on its ow anc 
terms from the public, social welfare in Israel one ened 
more seems to have the possibility of realizing tk} and i 
ideals of Herzl and the Zionist movement in offering} many 
social justice, in the widest sense of the word, to alli} the f 
citizens. orgar 
profe 
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Welfare Without Politics - 


had 

by Giora Lotan stren 

been 

HE Ministry of Social Welfare was in the hands gious circles. In consequence, Treasury circle, dep " 
of the orthodox religious elements since the es- municipalities and local councils, but above all tht with 
tablishment of the State. In January, 1959, the social workers who had to implement this policy, fet} “°° 
religious parties left the Government coalition and they could not always cooperate wholeheartedly. Tht porn 
the direction of the Ministry for Social Welfare was Treasury feared that part of the budget might bk P ; , 
entrusted to Mr. Peretz Naphtali as Minister, with spent according to political considerations rather tha : 
myself as Director General. objective standards or urgency. In the municipalitie P 
We found a situation where there had been a_ the feeling prevailed that those local councils which th 
constant clash between the effort to give priority to were politically closer to the outlook of the head} ome 


the political interests of the Minister and his party 
and the general tasks of social work which were 
often subordinated. Previously, it was sometimes 
considered most important to promote the religious 
aspects of the work and the material welfare of reli- 





of the Ministry received preferential treatment. Th} 
social workers constantly labored under the impre+} Co 
sion that their demands for improvement of th 
social services did not receive the required attentids} 
because political interests carried greater weight. 
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All these sources of misunderstanding have now 
pen removed. No specific interests of any political 
group are pursued; and the demands of the munici- 
palities and the requests of the professional social 
workers are considered solely on objective needs. 

It may be argued that the new Minister is also 
the representative of a political party and that the 
policy of Mapai would now replace that of the 
National Religious Party. This objection might 
theoretically be correct but it does not apply in this 
instance. Mapai as a political party does not pursue 
the interests of its members in the sphere of social 
work. Insofar as the education of children falls 
within the sphere of the Ministry’s work, Mapai 
respects the principle that it is the parents’ privilege 
to decide on the religious education of their children 
even if they receive welfare grants. Mapai has no 
particular group to which it could or would accord 
preferential treatment when allocating welfare funds. 
This was demonstrated when the new Minister liqui- 
dated the Assistance Fund which had formerly been 
at the personal disposal of the Minister and trans- 
ferred the money to the general social welfare budget. 
This does not mean that no Minister of Social Welfare 
who is a member of a minority party is in a position 
to fulfil his task objectively without preferential 
treatment of any one group, yet in the past this 
accusation was levelled again and again. 


HE ADMINISTRATION of the Ministry by a trained 

and experienced social worker has greatly strength- 
ened its authority both within the Ministry itself 
and in the country at large. It was easy to remove 
many misunderstandings that had existed between 
the former ministry and other ministries and welfare 
organizations. The social workers welcome the new 
professional leadership and feel that their work is 
being supported and promoted. For the first time 
since the setting up of the Ministry in 1948, regular 
consultations between heads of departments are held 
before important decisions are taken. The admin- 
istrative structure of social welfare work which 
had previously been extraordinarily weak has been 
strengthened and improved. An attempt has also 
been made to create closer links between the various 
departments by arranging a 3-day workshop dealing 
with fundamental problems. Heads of departments 
were immediately granted authority to act on their 
own responsibility within the framework of the 
policy adopted by the Ministry and within the limits 
of their budget. 

Co-operation with the municipalities and the heads 
of social welfare departments has been ensured 
through a co-ordinating committee that convenes 
once a month. 


Controversies that had taken place for years as 
to the tasks of social work were ended. The fact 
that the new Director of the Ministry had been com- 
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missioned by the Government to prepare recom- 
mendations to define the scope of work and that 
these recommendations have, in the meantime, been 
confirmed by the Cabinet has played an important 
role in this regard. 

It should be mentioned in this respect that the 
Government has now recognized that medical care 
for the needy falls within the scope of the Ministry 
of Health and not of Social Welfare. In consequence, 
the budgets of the social welfare offices are no longer 
burdened with this expenditure. However, the reso- 
lution of the Government applies directly only to 
the welfare offices maintained exclusively by the 
Ministry and the acceptance of this principle regard- 
ing other welfare agencies has still to be fought for. 

The Government has also decided that the cost 
of education for children under the age of five in 
kindergartens should be defrayed by the Ministry 
of Culture and Education and not by the Ministry 
of Welfare. 

The basic tendency expressed in these resolutions 
might be formulated in this way: the Ministry of 
Social Welfare should concentrate on the actual tasks 
of social work and should not spend its inadequate 
means on aspects of work which obviously belong 
within the scope of other ministries. 


N ORDER to foster co-operation with the other social 

ministries, the Government has accepted the fol- 
lowing recommendations made by the present writer: 
a coordination committee is to be set up (this has 
been done) with the participation of the Directors 
General of the Ministries of Labor, Education and 
Culture, Social Welfare, Interior, Police and Health. 
Unanimous resolutions taken by the Committee shall 
have the validity of Government resolutions. Where 
no unanimous decision can be reached, the Govern- 
ment is to decide. 

In social work the main emphasis is now placed 
on increasing the rates of social benefits and ensuring 
their punctual payment. In this respect the three 
important achievements that follow must be men- 
tioned. 

(a) For the first time in the history of the Min- 
istry, the municipal welfare offices received exact 
specifications of the budgets granted them by the 
Ministry in the first month of the new fiscal year, 
together with an explanation of the principles gov- 
erning the granting of funds. In a well-regulated 
administration this fact would not need to be stressed 
since it might be considered the normal condition 
precedent for orderly work. This was, however, 
not the case previously. 

(b) The payment of monthly welfare allowances 
to social cases on a specified day has been arranged 
without any great difficulty. This eliminates un- 
necessary tension in the social welfare offices and 
preserves the dignity of the needy, the majority of 
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whom receive their money either by mail on a fixed 
day or through special messenger without any longer 
having to pay fruitless visits to the offices to find 
out when they may expect payment. (The Ministry 
has demanded and received written assurances from 
the heads of local authorities to the effect that allow- 
ances are to be paid by them on a regular fixed 
date). Again it might be argued that this arrange- 
ment is self-evident and need hardly be regarded as 
an “achievement.” In answer, two facts should be 
considered: previously the Ministry gave no priority 
to the payment of social benefits over other payments 
so that considerable delays in making them were 
taken for granted. In addition, the budget was 
constantly exceeded—though not in the sphere of 
direct support—so that the funds spent in excess of 
the budget were lacking when it came to paying 
welfare allowances. 


(c) It has been possible to increase these allow- 
ances by 40% in the current fiscal year. Part of 
the additional sum was allowed for in a budget 
worked out for the fiscal year 1959/60 by the Min- 
istry’s previous administration. The new manage- 
ment, however, was further able to add a considerable 
sum. Even the new rates are insufficient to provide 
the necessary minimum standard of living but, as 
mentioned above, they are 40% higher than those 
allocated in the previous year. 


An attempt has been made to detract from the 
significance of this achievement by explaining it as 
the consequence of adverse treatment given to the 
Ministry by the Treasury as long as the former was 
not headed by a Minister belonging to the ruling 
party. The following points should be borne in mind 
in this regard: 


The Ministry for Social Welfare formerly never 
tried to provide the Treasury with reliable data re- 
specting the number of people dependent on it for 
support. It always made exaggerated statements as 
to their number and thus minimized the chances of 
a solution of the problem. The present administra- 
tion, in its turn, has proved that thanks to the Gov- 
ernment-sponsored emergency work made available, 
the number of persons directly dependent on the 
Ministry for support is not larger in Israel than in 
other much more highly developed countries. As a 
result, the rates of grants must and can be raised, 
without imposing too heavy a burden on the State. 
This matter will be threshed out when the budget 
for the fiscal year of 1960/61 comes up for discus- 
sion. By that time, a system of statistics and report- 
ing will have been worked out that will furnish the 
necessary information and obviate the need of con- 
stantly making special investigations. 

There is, therefore, the probability that the Min- 
istry for Social Welfare will be able to draft the 
necessary regulations for the implementation of the 
Social Service Law of 1958. 
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THE care of defective children ranks high in thy 

list of priorities. About five hundred children 
and adolescents are accommodated in the Ministry’ 
institutions. Of the additional three hundred chi. 
dren and adolescents now in private institution, 
paid for by the Social Services, two hundred Wee 
thus accommodated under the new administration, 
More than a thousand are still awaiting proper ar. 
rangements. In the next few months we hope 
be able to ascertain how large a number of this 
thousand must be placed in institutions and hoy 
many can remain at home, with auxiliary schoo 
ensuring them a minimum of schooling. It js x 
present impossible to find places for all the children 
in need of institutionalization. One new placement 
in an institution involves the initial expenditure of 
IL 6/8,000 while the upkeep of a child in an insti. 
tution now costs IL 2,000 per annum. On the othe 
hand, a child in need of institutionalization who stays 
at home often means inexpressible suffering for par- 
ents, brothers and sisters, jeopardizing the family life 
The five-year plan presented by the Ministry taky 
into account the fact that at least half of the chi. 
dren in need of institutionalization will be hospital. 
ized during this period. 


One of the most complicated problems facing 
social work in Israel is the lack of trained soci 
workers. It exists in all countries of the world, it 
is true, but it is more conspicuous in this county 
because the tensions which prevail in Government 
and public social welfare work lead many of the 
trained social welfare workers to prefer work in the 
specialized agencies. The Ministry is attempting t 
solve this problem at least partially through in-service 
training, hoping that the new Paul Baerwald School 
for Social Work that has been established at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem will in another two 
years provide, at least, part of the trained workers 


needed in this field. 


HE DISCUSSION on changes in the administration 

of the Ministry of Social Welfare and Prof. Philip 
Klein’s report which surveys Israel’s social work til 
January, 1959, have attracted the attention of the 
public at large and of the press to a hitherto u- 
known extent; and the repercussions which this dis- 
cussion has had have aroused considerable interest 
in social work in Israel. 


In addition, the public has recognized that the 
tensions between the different ethnic groups which 
constitute the population of the State may also partly 
be relieved through social welfare measures. In this 
connection, the fact might be stressed that the Gov- 
ernment recently decided on the formation of 4 
council for community welfare work: the secre 
tariat will form the Division for Community We: 


fare of the Ministry of Social Welfare. 
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In summing up, it may be said that it would be 
yong to assume that the problems facing the State 
is this sphere are such as can be solved merely by 
changing the administration of the Ministry of Social 
Welfare. On the other hand, the change which took 
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place in January, 1959, proved that this has been 
able to remove many obstacles. The confidence of 
the social workers has been restored and the under- 
standing of the public with respect to the problems 
of social work has been increased. 





State and Religion: Towards a Solution 
of the Problem of Coexistence 


by Itzhak Korn 


a THE State came into being the problem of 
religion in Israel has become more acute. The 
place that religion should occupy in Israel and in 
Jewry generally cannot be left to be decided solely 
by those circles officially associated with it. It must 
necessarily be at the center of Jewish communal ac- 
tivity and its place in the State of Israel must be 
defined. 

It is no accident that in Israel we cannot separate 
the discussion of matters pertaining to religion from 
general basic problems of the State. The intercon- 
nection of Judaism with the Jewish people goes right 
back through the more recent past into nearly three 
thousand years of history in which there has been 
an organic connection between the people and the 
religion. 

It was only when the liberalism of the 19th cen- 
tury brought about a demand for the rigid separa- 
tion of church and state, the first indications of an 
attempt to sunder the Jewish religion from the Jew- 
ish people could be perceived. Even then, however, 
the most extreme of those who made this attempt 
did not succeed in effecting a complete dichotomy 
between the religion and the people. The most ad- 
vanced of our liberals did not entirely eradicate 
some residual symbols and religious customs which 
are inherent in our being Jews. In periods and in 
lands where assimilation reached its zenith there 
were not many Jews who gave up the practice of 
circumcision and who did not make provision to be 
buried according to Jewish rites even though by 
secular relatives. Other less extreme, secular Jews 
converted the Solemn Days of Penitence into days 
of soul-searching and of identification with the gen- 
eral body of Jews everywhere. In this connection 
it must be noted that even those holidays of the most 
Pronounced purely religious character, like New 
Year’s Day and the Day of Atonement, do not ex- 
Press purely religious ideas but reveal in no mean 
measure the spiritual character of the Jewish people. 

We must deduce from this that even the pro- 
nounced trend towards liberalism in religious inter- 


pretation that has characterized the spiritual make-up 
of recent generations of Jews has not effected a 
complete separation between the religious and non- 
religious elements. Many of those ostensibly non- 
religious hesitate openly to admit themselves to be 
such and to act as though they wholly dissociated 
themselves from the religious element in our lives. 
The inescapable truth is that the religion of Israel 
does differ from other faiths in this inability to be 
severed from the rock from which it was hewn: 
namely, from the Jewish people. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in the State of 
Israel, even those circles who are not close to religion, 
do not entirely ignore it and seek to find a way in 
which religion can continue to operate as an im- 
portant factor in the national life as a whole. This 
is one of the basic problems confronting the State 
and calls for a solution. 


EFORE going deeper into the ramifications of this 

problem one point must be made clear; the State 
of Israel cannot and dare not be built up on a 
theocratic basis. Every citizen in Israel must be free 
to choose his individual way of life and as such de- 
termine his relationship with the Divine. On the 
contrary, one is convinced that the most deeply 
religious Jews must protest with all the vigor at their 
command at any system of compulsion being used 
in order to inject religion into the life of the people. 
All compulsion defeats itself and anyone who today 
thinks that any benefit can accrue to religion by 
brandishing a flaming, threatening sword is badly 
mistaken. The opposite is the case: the faith of 
Israel will find its place in the State of Israel by 
persuasion and conviction and not by anathema and 
the ban. One of the basic elements in the faith of 
Israel is the love of Israel and love cannot be attained 
by force or compulsion. 

I do not think that I should be far off the mark 
in asserting that this concept is shared by no small 
number of seriously religious Jews. One naturally 
dismisses from the argument the reactionary elements 
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like Natorei Karta, and those enslaved to specific 
political doctrines who believe that the slightest devi- 
ation from the lines hitherto laid down must weigh 
heavily against them in the State’s political battle- 
order. 


One must also bear in mind the fact that the 
question of religion in the State is not one which 
affects Israel alone. Today, as rarely before in previ- 
ous generations, the eyes of the Jewish people are 
turned to Zion to derive from her spiritual sustenance 
and inspiration. The State of Israel has become the 
heart of the Jewish people from which the com- 
munities in scores of lands derive their vital life’s 
blood. The State of Israel is the pillar of fire en- 
lightening and warming the Jewish people in the 
Diaspora. Around this fire the majority of Diaspora 
Jewish communities gather to obtain life-giving 
warmth; upon it they are nourished and by its light 
they determine much of their way of life. 

The special Providence which watches over Israel 
prepared in advance the remedy for the tragic catas- 
trophe which tore out European Jewry by its roots. 
The State of Israel arose to fill the vacuum in Jewish 
life. This does not mean that one minimizes the 
value of what has survived of Diaspora Jewry. How- 
ever, until now Western Jewry has not evinced any 
special creative power while Israel does appear as the 
principal fructifying force that can enrich the whole 
Jewish people wherever they are. 

If, in the first decade of the State, Israel’s very 
existence was a tremendous factor and experience in 
the life of Diaspora Jewry, now, as the second decade 
gets under way, it is clear how essential it is that 
this nation must shed the light of its spirit on the 
Jews in the Diaspora. Israel today is a kind of show- 
window for world Jewry and every wrinkle stands 
out prominently; every deflection and blemish be- 
comes striking. The eyes of world Jewry are fixed 
on us and we have to be zealous in tightening the 
bonds with every section of Jewry so that they can 
focus their life around the fact of Israel. One thing 
to be borne in mind is that world Jewry is very 
sensitive to the position of religion in Israel. This 
awareness is shared not only by the orthodox but also 
by those non-religious sectors which have not finally 
completed their breach with orthodoxy. The major- 
ity of Diaspora Jewry today holds the view that 
Judaism presents a strong shield to the assaults of 
assimilation and helps guarantee our existence as a 
people. Thus most Jews, even if they are not ob- 
servant of the rules and rituals, are still not indiffer- 
ent to the role of religion in their communities and 
it is this attitude that they import into their rela- 
tionship with Israel. There is little doubt that for 
most of them religion is an operative factor in bind- 
ing-them to the State of Israel. 


It is thus manifest that any anti-religious move in 
Israel is liable to impair the positive relationship of 
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many groups of Jews towards Israel. One must, 1p ace} 
therefore, conclude that religion bulks large among into va 
the many basic problems that perplex Israel and th Left 10 
Diaspora. It fulfills a unifying role in the Jewis, alls nt 
Dispersion and in its relation to Israel. Israel, ssolut 
statesmen, therefore, must clearly envisage the ro} if th 
religion should play here and in its relation wit, § °° 
the other sections of the Jewish people in th—™ k 
Diaspora. pce, f 
but the 
HIS RAISES the fundamental question: how shall wef One 
determine the position of religion in the State and fF about ¢ 
what shall we do to ensure a religious life in Israe carefull 
for those who want it without resorting to com. § citcles 
pulsion? must | 
In groping our way towards a solution it mus § they f 
first be laid down as axiomatic that religious concer § with 
are not the monopoly of the religious political partie, fF ia the 
To assert this is not to detract from the role played The 
by the Zionist religious parties in ensuring a pho} of all 
for religion in the Zionist Organization and the re. § whethe 
settlement of the Land of Israel. Their historic rok § Wi! fi 
remains in all its lustre. But we are not here con. § theit i 
cerned with awarding laurels but with the place of f © the 
religion in Israel now, at a time when the status to 
be given it and the conditions under which it mus JFse 
function are completely different from what they to | 
were in the Mandatory period. A fair comparison f PU 
would be if the Zionist who had labored so long} ° & 
and patiently to establish Israel had turned around f °U"*8 
and claimed that the new State was the sole property religio 
of the Zionists, and not of the whole people of Israel, f°" 
The moral is crystal clear: the religious parties cannot | "4°" 
claim a monopoly on religion in Israel on account the re 
of their past glories. Religion, too, is a nation needs 
possession and whoever tries to make it a spiritud | %™ 
chattel is undermining religion. It is distressing to Ane 
note that to date the religious political parties have i 


not seen fit to accept the premise that religion has 
to be exempted, for the sake of dignity and honor, 
from the arena of political conflict. They do every- 
thing in their power to utilize religion as a political 
instrument, employing it to promote their own 
growth at the expense of the other parties. 

Such a situation is abnormal and harmful to Jud: 
ism and Israel alike. The time is now ripe for the 
highest authorities in the State to sit down at 3 
round-table discussion and, in an atmosphere of good 
will, seek a solution to the religious question. There 
can be no doubt that religion would not lose by 
this. A conference such as is proposed might well 
lead to the neutralization of religion as a factor in 
the political struggle. If we succeed in releasing} 
religion from the political struggle and in establish- 
ing a proper authority to deal with religious matters, | 
we shall have gone a long way to resolving the issue 
of religion in the State. 

There are many serious elements in both the re- | 
ligious parties in Israel who are ready and willing | 
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» accept the notion of integrating religious groups 
ito the various parties, both of the Right and the 
Left in the hope that the introduction of religious 
is into their leadership may compel them to seek 
,slution to the basic problems of state and religion. 

if the fundamental purpose of the religious parties 
sto ensure religion a proper place in the State, they 
must know that a political party is not its proper 
pace, for as long as it resides there it can be nothing 
tut the object of bitterness and jealousy. 

One does not expect that the change will come 
aout all at once. The matter must be approached 
carefully. Those in both religious and non-religious 
circles who are seriously concerned with the problem 
must be prepared for continuous discussion until 
they find a common language in which they can talk 
with the general body of organized religious groups 
in the State. 

The doubt which gnaws anxiously at the hearts 
of all who are vitally interested in this issue is 
whether the representatives of the religious parties 
will find the initiative and daring to break out of 
their iron ring of inertia and really attempt a solution 
to the problem of state and religion. 


JF RELIGION becomes a national possession and ceases 

to be the object of the rivalry of the religious 
parties, we shall reach a situation where many differ- 
ent groups will continually seek methods and en- 
courage new activities to implement the needs of 
religious education in a spirit of good will. The 
situation is so abnormal today that when some great 
national body, not formally associated with one of 
the religious parties, seeks to satisfy certain religious 
needs of the orthodox Jews, it actually arouses a 
storm of indignation among the religious parties. 
An example is their reaction to the activities of the 
Department for Religious Affairs of the Histadrut 
and the Religious Division of the Moshav movement. 
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Religious questions are beginning to occupy an im- 
portant place in Histadrut activity; weighty achieve- 
ments have been marked up and important religious 
assets created. But far from this making glad the 
hearts of the religious parties we see clear evidence 
that it grieves them and they make inordinate efforts 
to represent all that has been attempted and achieved 
as merely tactics and outward show. The Histadrut 
and the Moshav Movement have built synagogues 
and created libraries of religious literature; they dis- 
tribute Torah scrolls to new immigrant settlements 
and care for other religious needs. But these activities 
seem to make the religious parties boil with rage. 
The impression is unavoidable that the religious par- 
ties would infinitely prefer the Histadrut to appear 
to be a completely Godless organization without 
any recognition whatsoever of the issues of religion 
and_ statehood. 

One has to emphasize again that only the com- 
plete separation of religion from party politics and 
its removal from the arena of political strife will 
bring any change for the better. If we really wish 
to dignify the place of religion in the State we 
must freely and without compulsion reach a stage 
of decent co-existence between the religious and the 
non-religious. The religious Jew must not attempt 
to impose religion on his neighbor and the non-re- 
ligious Jew must take pains to give the religious Jew 
the feeling that he is a citizen with equal rights. 
With good will, understanding and compromise we 
can attain such a state of decent co-existence. 

It is not a question of this or that detail but the 
breakdown, by constant mutual discussions, of the 
barrier that presently divides the religious and non- 
religious. We must reach a stage of free negotiation 
without any preconceived conditions so that by good 
will we may find a solution for one of the urgent 
central problems inside Israel and throughout world 


Jewry. 





Israel Adapts Itself to Change 


by David 


eo occasION of the Tenth Anniversary celebra- 

tions of the State, and Israel’s entry into the 
second decade of statehood prompted numerous 
analyses of its economy, social and political structure, 
and evaluations of its achievements as well as lists 
of its shortcomings. All these show one thing very 
clearly: Israel is a developing country with trends 
and rates of development in many areas that are 
uncommon and also encouraging in their promise 
towards the achievement of economic independence. 

To suggest one manifestation of the creative 
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spirit characteristic of Israel, I would single out 
the outstanding ability of Israelis to adapt themselves 
to change—to the changing conditions of the ex- 
ternal world as well as to the internal complex socio- 
logical changes of a nation in formation. I single 
out this quality because it is a prerequisite to modern 
society and to its survival in our atomic age, where 
the effects of the accelerated scientific and techno- 
logical developments are felt, and are often decisive 
in all spheres of national life. 

Let us examine a few phenomena of Israel’s na- 
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tional life and relate them to this inherent quality 
of adaptation to its new and ever-changing environ- 
ment and conditions. 

Primarily, there is the change from a state of 
dispersion to that of ingathering. This is a process 
still in force, and most likely to continue for a long 
time to come. It is not possible so early in the process 
to understand to any degree the full implication 
of this change from lack of national status to sover- 
eignty. Without a greatly developed sense of adapt- 
ability it would not have been possible to transform 
whole communities of people without roots in the soil 
into tillers of the land, from defenseless minorities 
in ghettos and kasbahs into Hashomer, Hagana and 
the Israel Defense Forces. 


Israel’s future life, as already mentioned, is bound 
up with the rapidly changing modern world and 
is conditioned by the ability of Israelis to be in- 
volved in this process of change, not only as on- 
lookers, but as participants, not as stragglers behind 
the line, but as soldiers along the frontier of knowl- 
edge. 

A remarkable feature is the adaptation to new 
technological methods, materials and modern ma- 
chinery, forming the basis of present-day industry, 
agriculture and other human activities. This feature 
is of paramount importance, for it assures the trend 
of our present economic development towards a state 
based upon industrialization, high productivity and, 
as a result, a high and continually rising standard 
of living. It furthermore promises a stable and in- 
dependent economy in which the nation would 
develop its culture and contribute to human knowl- 
edge and progress. 

The process of industrializing Israel has gathered 
momentum from the early years of the State and 
necessitated a radical change in approach, attitudes 
and forms of operation. It received an impetus with 
the early loans from the Export-Import Bank for 
the re-equipping of existing industry and for the 
establishment of new enterprises in existing branches 
of industry and in fields hitherto untried. 


It is, however, only with the cumulative effect 
of the loans, the Reparations Claims and Grants- 
in-Aid that Israel has felt the transformation from an 
agricultural economy with little industry to an 
industrially intensive economy. The most striking 
indicator for this transformation is given below in 
the form of a table of the production of electricity 
and the consumption of electricity per worker in 
industry.* 
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OWEVER, it would be an over-simplification 

assume that industrialization of Israel neede{ 
only the inflow of capital and equipment. The ty, 
most difficult items to secure on the list of “neege 
for that task are “know-how” and manpower x 
all levels—and these two go together: for “knoy. 
how” in the final analysis can be transported only 
through the medium of Israeli workers even if jy 
the initial period it is imported through forcig 
experts. And here we find the quality of adaptatio, 
to change and to new forms of operation most strik. 
ingly apparent, because here the “before and afte” 
comparison needed only a short time comparatively, 
and many cases and illustrations from every day lif 
can be given. 


There is the case of the Yemenite operator of a 
automatic loader in the Acre Steel Plant. Complete 
with side-curls and beard, he manipulates the push. 
button steel furnace controller, handling red-ho 
ingots with the same ease and grace that his im. 
mediate forefathers handled the unleavened bread 
on the open fire in the desert of Yemen: a truly 
significant jump over thousands of years of huma 
progress within one decade. Visiting the Alliance 
Tire Factory—a replica of a similar plant in Dayton, 
Ohio—you can see a burly worker from the Balkan, 
building layer upon layer of rubber to make a heavy 
duty tire, which was both unknown and quite us. 
less in the roadless hilly country of his former home, 
The work standard and productivity of our worker 
are not lower than those of his counterpart in Day- 
ton, Ohio; indeed, he has at times overtaken the speci- 
fied production quotas laid down in the United State 
or in Europe. 


At the other end of the spectrum that stretches 
from manual labor through supervision and manage- 
ment to engineering technology and science, we could 
bring similar examples. It will suffice to relate the 
case of a young engineer who had been engaged in 
testing giant concrete pipes, locally made under 
license from a well-known United States manufac- 
turer. All attempts to use conventional methods 
failed in this case, as a result of the dimensions of 
the pipe sections (108” in diameter). The inventive- 
ness of the Israeli engineer resulted in the pipes being 
tested in a novel way: by having the two open ends 
closed by circular discs connected by over 600 steel 
wires, which withstood the internal test pressure, in- 
stead of having to dig a test ground in a rock at the 
foot of a hill, and fastening the pipe to this type of 
enclosure. The consent of the United States parent 











Year 1952 1954 1955 1956 1957/8 1958/9 
Electric power production in 1000 KWH: 
total 809 1,076 1,258 1,348 1,442 1,721 
Electric power consumption in 1000 KWH 
per industrial worker 1.76 2.41 2.42 2.81 2.90 3.56 
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gm with its congratulations upon the originality 
if approach resulted in the engineer receiving the 
{plan Prize for his contribution to productivity. 
But this phenomenon of flexibility of thought 
ind action Was evident even before our own industrial 
revolution. It was evident with the evolution of 
riculture in Israel in pre-State days, and with 
the transformation of the form of economy from 
me phase to another with the changing needs and 
onditions of the Jewish community in Palestine 
and, subsequently, Israel. 


‘naEL had periods when the limiting factor of its 
agricultural development was lack of arable land. 
later, this factor was eliminated with the liberation 
of Israel, and men and equipment decided the extent 
and rate of the expansion of agriculture. It is lack 
of water at this juncture that forces Israel to review 
and revise the present policy regarding agriculture— 
a problem the solution of which is hotly debated 
among economic experts. It is confidently felt, 
however, that as in the past here, too, a change of 
concepts will result in new or different ways for the 
best utilization of resources. Israelis look forward 
to the day when this particular handicap, the short- 
age of water, will be overcome with the development 
of cheap methods of desalinating sea water, one of 
the anticipated major scientific developments of our 
age, no less decisive to the future of human well- 
being than the advent of nuclear energy. It is, 
indeed, in this area, that of science and technology, 
that the biggest hopes are centered and the most 
profound changes lie in the future. 

A visitor to the Northern Negev these days cannot 
fail to notice the first signs of the awakening desert 
—not by forces mysterious, but by will power and 
determination of the mind and sweat of the brow. 
When one comes across Nevatim and Dimona in 
the desert and accepts the green vegetable patches, 
the water-sprinklers or the newly planted orchards 
and shade trees as reality and not mirages, is there 
any reason that these green dots will not be multi- 
plied and joined to a continuous, blossoming, intense- 
ly cultivated and populated area? Any doubts 
entertained on this possibility would be dispelled 
after a visit to the Desert Research Laboratories at 
Beersheba, where two major research projects are 
being carried out: desalination of salt water and the 
utilization of solar energy. Here lie the solutions 
to many problems both scientific and economic. 

Admittedly much has been accomplished so far in 
the field of research, and the contribution of pure 
and applied science to our development in all fields 
of agriculture, industry and building is far from 
negligible. It includes elimination of plant diseases 
and developing new strains of out-of-season fruits 
for export to Europe at periods when prices are 
telatively high; reclaiming the soil; increasing milk 
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production to world-record yields; it covers the pro- 
cessing of local minerals and ores which are often 
of marginal quality, and developing methods for 
their profitable extraction; it aids the textile, rubber, 
paper and plastic industries in the use of locally 
available chemicals and raw materials for use in their 
processes; and it helps cheapen our housing and 
constructing work by developing better and cheaper 
building materials and constructive methods. 


SUBJECT often discussed in Israel’s national life 

is that complex phenomenon of our modern age 
—productivity. It is generally recognized that this 
is the key to our standard of living and the assurance 
for our continued development in the future. 

Nowhere else is the acceptance of change and the 
readiness to replace old ways by new ones so essential 
as in the field of productivity. In essence, the ability 
to raise productivity is conditioned by overcoming 
the resistance to change, which is psychologically 
inherent in every individual and society. 

There has been a continued improvement in our 
productivity for the past eleven years, with indica- 
tions that this trend is becoming permanent. It is, 
however, only in the past few years that this increase 
in our national productivity has been quantitatively 
measured and compared with that of other indus- 
trialized countries. The International Labor Office 
published a report on I.L.O. Productivity Missions 
in August, 1957 (International Labour Review; Vol. 
LXXVI, No. 1, July, 1957; and No. 2, August, 
1957) and refers to the drive for higher produc- 
tivity in Israel as being probably the most intensive 
in any country in the world. It goes on to say that 
this is certainly largely due to the positive attitude 
adopted by the trade unions. In point of historical 
fact it can be claimed that all three main factors in 
productivity—government, labor and management 
—have always been equally alert to the vital role 
they have to play in the general and continuous 
effort of raising the productivity of Israel’s economy. 


SRAEL’s economy developed upon certain concepts 
and institutions which, in the lapse of time, have 
not always proved suitable for the new conditions 
in which Israelis found themselves. There is the 
continuous need to be flexible in changing social 
values and accepting new thinking. ‘This is partic- 
ularly true in the areas of labor—management con- 
ditions, wage structure, labor mobility, productivity 
incentives and social benefits, where Israel’s internal 
political factors and momentary expedients dictate 
decisions rather than long-range economic policies. 
The emphasis laid these past few years upon better 
design, improved quality of products and competitive 
prices of Israel’s industry is the result of the realiza- 
tion that economic independence will only be 
achieved if Israel can stand up to competition in 
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world-export markets. It is furthermore recognized 
that to achieve this objective there should be actual 
readiness on the part of all concerned to review all 
ways and methods of planning operations and con- 
trol, and to remodel ourselves in thought and action 
with great rapidity. 


This requires, admittedly, great mental effort and 
coordination between government, labor and man- 
agement, and Israelis are witness to radical changes 
in many ideas and systems on how to reach that goal. 
The new law for encouragement of investments in 
Israel bears little relation to the previous two versions 
now considered totally inadequate. The restraint on 
wage increases adopted by the Histadrut has gone 
a long way towards curbing production costs, and 
acknowledgement by managers that fast improve- 
ment in managerial practices are imperative are but 
examples of the general movement towards changing 
the previously accepted orientation—of producing at 
any cost—to producing competitively in world 
markets. 


Many in Israel contend that not enough planning 
ahead was undertaken by the economic leadership 
in the first decade, and a number of reasons and 
excuses are offered for this. There is ground to 
believe that here, too, a change in attitude is taking 
place. Israel should be able to direct its efforts and 
limited resources to the point of greatest profitability 
and not let the rare opportunity given it be frittered 
away. Israel should do this by building a sound 
economy of great versatility to withstand the test 
of the changing world in which we live. 


Science and the Spirit of Man 


The use of atomic power and solar energy, the 
production of electric power with the help of the 
winds and the waves, the exploitation of the plenti- 
ful natural resources of the Dead Sea—one of the 
richest sources of minerals on earth—the damming 
of the floods that flow uselessly to the sea and the 
building of reservoirs to collect water for drinking, 
irrigation, and all the other development works we 
must set up, the discovery of metal mines, marble 
and granite quarries, and the like—all these are the 
concern of physicists, geologists, chemists and en- 
gineers. But the latent energy of nature, hidden in 
the womb of earth, in the waterfalls, the atom and 
the sun, will not be sufficient unless we are able to 
utilize the most precious energy of all: the moral 
and spiritual energy latent in man, in the recesses 
of his divine, mysterious being, whose secret no one 
knows, but whose existence, power, force, activity 
and influence every man can recognize. 


David Ben-Gurion, 1956 
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Yona 


by Aliza Levenberg 


was dark and the car stood outside, waiting to 
take the teachers home. The doors of the empty 
twrracks with their few benches and the dim light 
fa naked bulb had closed behind the last pupils 
ofRosh Haayin, the former British army-camp that 
wow housed about seven thousand Yemenite fami- 
ies brought here by the Magic Carpet operation. 

At some distance you could hear throaty voices; 
, child was screaming, a dog barked somewhere in 
the dark, and there was the heavy tread of men in 
pots, Feeble light penetrated the openings of the 
nts, to which the men had returned after their 
ksons. Many of them had brought their little 
children who had slept peacefully through the 
lessons. 

Suddenly I heard footsteps, following me quickly 
and resolutely. A boy, about nineteen, was trying to 
catch up with me. He was in army uniform. I did 
not recognize him, but then we never could in the 
arly days of our work at Rosh Haayin: these dark- 
sinned, lean, bearded men all seemed so much alike 
at first. 

There was urgency in the man’s movements. “May 
Itulk to you,” was his opening. I was a bit taken 
aback. The day had been long and full of all kinds 
of technical hitches. All I wanted to do was to get 
home quickly for a hot bath and a good sleep. But 
he went on without waiting for an answer. “I am 
Yona’s husband,” he continued. “You know, the 
one who had a girl three months ago. Remember, 
you came to see her with the nurse.” 

I vaguely recalled a very young girl, certainly 
nd more than fifteen, from the most primitive part 
of Yemen, the mountainous North, unable to read 
ot write, dressed in the traditional way—a mother. 
“She is my other wife,” he went on, “you never saw 
Malka, the mother of my son.” 

Polygamy is common enough in Yemen even today. 
When whole villages were transplanted to Israel, the 
pattern of life of the country of origin was preserved. 
Israel got its share of child-marriage and bigamy 
that were later stamped out by legislation and edu- 
cation. But in the early days, bigamy was far from 
uncommon. No more so, in fact, than the sight of a 
gill of four or five doing the washing for a Petah 
Tikva family, squatting on the ground and rubbing 
the heavy sheets. 

“I want to divorce Yona,” the young soldier went 


| on, obviously trying to cut a much longer story 


short. “Everybody laughs at me in the Army. Who 


| has two wives in Israel? Why should I have two?” 


Thad never seen bigamy in this light before. Sud- 
denly it became translated into the shapes of human 


beings, who would be affected by the severing of 
bonds that could not easily be dissolved. Before me 
I saw Yona whom I had remembered so dimly only 
a minute before: young, inexperienced, unskilled. 
And her baby, skinny, with those old, dark eyes 
that Yemenite children so often have, dominating 
the face and making you wonder whether they are 
really young. 

But the voice insisted. ‘““Yona has no son. I'll keep 
Malka, then.” He sounded final. 

“All right,” I said, after a pause that had to be 
ended somehow, “we'll talk it over tomorrow.” 

There was relief in the soldier’s voice now. ‘‘Good,” 
he said. “I’ll send her over tomorrow night, then. 
Perhaps she can learn something. We'll see. Shalom.” 

What could I have answered? Sometimes we were 
very close to these people, and we understood one 
another across the abyss of thousands of years of 
different existence. There were the small things that 
all men have in common; there were the children. But 
now, there was nothing to bridge the gap. 


N=t DAY, when I came to Rosh Haayin as usual, 

I had almost forgotten the incident. I had got 
pencils from the Histadrut and copybooks and even 
some stronger bulbs and it had taken me a great 
deal of wangling—with things so very scarce in 
those days. There was also the question of opening 
girls’ classes, though, naturally, they were all married, 
had children, and their husbands did not take kindly 
to the idea. 

And then I saw Yona, standing there with the 
patience of the Orient, waiting. She was wearing 
a long dress, her black and curly hair had been 
pushed under a kerchief. Against the background of 
the tent city that had sprouted around the army 
barracks, she seemed like a figure out of the Bible, 
pathetically young and yet very old, a symbol of 
motherhood, her head bent over the child. 

She did not move till I reached her. I opened 
the door of the car and motioned to her to get in. 
It was the most private place I could find at the 
spur of the moment. In the tent there were parents, 
aunts, uncles, cousins, grandfathers. . . . Usually 
a primus-stove would be burning, carelessly pushed 
into a corner, with children playing around. I 
would be unable to listen because in my mind I 
would see the kettle upset, a child scalded to death. 
Not that anybody got very upset when such inci- 
dents happened as they must in the crowded, poorly- 
lighted tents. But the family would take them 
philosophically. It was God’s will. What could 
you do? 
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Here in the car it was quiet at least. All we could 
hear was the monotonous sing-song of a mori—a 
Yemenite rabbi. He was teaching a paragraph to 
his small pupils, usually no more than four or five 
years old. They would be squatting on the ground, 
in mortal fear of him and his rod. 


“Saadia told you,” Yona said, and her voice was 
even, without any undertone of bitterness or rebel- 
lion. “He will divorce me. After all she .. .” and 
she looked down at the sleeping baby on her arm, 
“she is only a girl. He is right.” 

Yona had done with that aspect of the problem. 
She had accepted the situation as inevitable. All she 
was concerned with now was the future. “My parents 
won’t take me back,” she said, and again there was 
no complaint in her tone. “I’ll have to work, some- 
how.” I remembered that she had learned no trade 
and though her fingers were deft enough, she would 
need training before she could make a living even 
as a maid. And what would become of the child? 

We agreed that she should go and see the social 
worker on the spot and that, if she could manage it, 
she would be a pupil in the girls’ class of which 
we were dreaming. Though I recalled the words of 
the mori when we had talked the matter over—no 
mean concession on his part, anyway, to sit down 
with a woman: “Can you promise that they won’t 
learn more than to count their change and look 
at their watches?” The implication was clear: the 
men did not want their womenfolk to give trouble. 


OME DAys passed. There were various other prob- 
lems to keep us busy. Bulbs were disappearing, 
and there was reason to suspect the teachers, most 
of whom were inexperienced and not of the best 
quality in those days. Some of them would fail to 
turn up for their lessons. There would be sudden 
night-shifts that would keep our pupils from attend- 
ing classes. Nothing out of the ordinary, but enough 
to distract my mind from anything but the routine. 
Then the inspector of the Ministry of Culture and 
Education would appear. He would want alphabetic 
lists. Difficult as this demand sounded, it was per- 
haps the least of our problems. We just made him 


sit down and show us how to go about the business. . 


The name? Saadia Ben Ovadia. That was still easy. 
Date of birth? Five years after the great flood. We 
would chuckle, and the inspector would quietly give 
up. 

But one evening Yona walked up to me when I 
was leaving one of the classrooms. I had just tried 
to explain to a young sabra teacher, a volunteer from 
a nearby seminary, that Yemenites found it difficult 
to understand a story like “Herzl on the Rhine 
Bridge,” since they knew nothing about the Rhine— 
or bridges for that matter. I also had to console 
her because she was disappointed when her pupils— 
girls from the desert villages of Yemen—did not 
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understand what a curtain was. Had she not given 
them the Arabic word after she had looked it wy 
in the dictionary? 

“J just want to tell you,” Yona said, and her yoig 
was low and I could scarcely make out her word, 
“that I am taking a sewing-course with the Working 
Women’s Council here. The child is fixed up at, 
créche in the daytime. At night my mother will tak 
her and I shall try and come to the lessons.” 


That was that. Yona came to the lessons in th 
evenings, not regularly, but I would see her from 
time to time. The others were no different. They 
had their chores to attend to, children, worries, By 
Yona must have learned at least to spell her name, 
count up to ten and return change, tell the time and 
perhaps she even managed to spell out a short story 
written in vocalised Hebrew. I don’t remember, 


This was in the early ’fifties. Israel then, as today, 
had its rapid tempo and things followed each other 
so quickly that you had no time to think and wonder 
what had become of the people that had chanced to 
cross your way. I had completely forgotten the 
young Yemenite wife who had been caught in the 
network of new customs in a new country. 


Then I met her again, by mere chance. She was 
working in a friend’s house, as a maid. I did not 
recognize her though she had not changed a great 
deal. When she reminded me of her story, however, 
I remembered. 


“T am married again, and have two sons and a 
daughter,” she said, and there was a ring of pride 
in her voice. I hesitated. Should I ask what had 
happened to her baby girl, the one who had brought 
her so much misery. She seemed to guess what was 
in my mind, with that instinctive grasp that you find 
so often among Yemenite Jews, and forestalled my 
question. 

“Shula—my first daughter,” she said, “is a big 
girl now. She goes to school.” 

There was nothing more to say. She walked away, 
with that composure that is characteristic of the 
Yemenite Jewesses, her head erect, as if she wert 
carrying the jar on it that her remote ancestresses, 
as well as her own mother and grandmother, must 
often have carried on their heads. 





Israel and the Diaspora 


Just as the future of Jewry in the Diaspora depends 
from now onwards on the survival of Israel, so the 
future of the State, its very survival, security and 
welfare and above all the fulfillment of its historic 
mission, depends on World Jewry. 


46 f° 4 ey David Ben-Gurion, 1957 
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